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THE JESUS OF THE GOSPELS. 


BY J. H. MORISON. 


THE questioti sometimes comes up, What would be the 
effect upon the world if the Gospels should be lost, and with 
them all the knowledge that we now have of the life, charac- 
ter, miraculous deeds and endowments of Jesus? There are 
not wanting those who say that the truths which Christ 
taught have entered as a component part into the thought, 
the intelligence, the moral and religious consciousness of the 
world, and in all their most beneficent influences will remain 
there, though we should give up entirely the historical Jesus 
whom we have in the Gospel narratives. On the other hand, 
there are those who believe that in losing him they would 
lose all that is most essential in his instructions ; that in tak- 
ing away him, the grand historical personage in the genera- 
tions of men, we should take away the dearest hopes from 
the very heart and life of our race. We sometimes see a vine 
spreading itself from tree to tree, twining its tendrils round 
their branches, and seeming to draw from them its nutri- 
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ment and support, while it loads them down with its clusters 
of delicious and refreshing fruit. To the superficial eye there 
is no connection between the branches which seem to be en- 
tirely sustained by the trees and the root. But if once the 
connection is severed, the vital stream that infuses life into 
the whole is stopped, and the luxuriant growth of branches, 
leaves, and clustering fruit hangs there wilted and dying. 
Even so our Christian hopes and affections, which seem en- 
twined around every tendril of our being and living through 
our life in the common light and air of heaven, are connected 
with Christ as branches with the vine, and cut off from him 
must soon wither and die. 

As a historical fact, Christ has so connected himself with 
the moral and religious life of the world, and now sustains 
such a relation to the soul as its great religious teacher, 
source, and inspiration of man’s loftiest affections, energies, 
and hopes, that he is the light and the life of the world. We 
cannot give up our faith in him without at the same time giv- 
ing up the highest truths and the dearest hopes that have 
ever dawned upon mankind. 

In respect to the great moral and religious truths which he 
taught, and which are so essential to the well-being of man, 
we forget how much they depend on their connection with 
the historical Jesus for the place which they hold in the 
minds of men. Give him up, and the truths themselves will 
soon cease to be recognized as such. We do not mean to 
assert that this will be the immediate result. Doctrines like 
those of man’s immortality, a future retribution, God’s provi- 
dential and paternal care,— doctrines into which the church 
has been educated for generations, and which have been 
entering into our minds from the first dawning visions of 
childhood, are not to be rooted out in an hour ora year by 
any convictions of the intellect, however those convictions 
may logically undermine and destroy them. We are not 
plunged in darkness the very moment the sun goes from our 
sight. His rays linger still upon the mountain summits, 
flaming in the clouds, flushing up through the higher strata 
of the atmosphere, where refracted and reflected they shine 
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upon us long after they have ceased to come directly to us. 
So with great moral and religious truths. They linger on 
the mountain summits of thought, they glow in the air where 
they have been accustomed to dwell, in the lofty meditations 
and devout habits of such as live in those high regions of 
thought and life, after the sun which gives them their radi- 
ance is withdrawn from our sight. But by and by the dim- 
ness of twilight begins to spread itself over them. The dis- 
tinctness of outline is obscured. They come to be regarded 
as poetic visions, ideal images of what the soul longs for, 
more than as substantial verities and facts. When he who ut- 
tered the words, “I am the resurrection and the life,” is him- 
self dissolved into a myth, the doctrine which he proclaimed 
may linger for a time in the moral and spiritual habits grow- 
ing out of a former experience, but soon it will begin to fade 
away, till at last it ceases to be among the firm convictions 
and supports of the soul. Take the doctrine of immortality. 
With earnest longings for assurance we may explore the rea- 
sonings of all who have written most ably upon it. They 
cannot satisfy us. We turn away in weariness and doubt, 
and sorrowfully exclaim, “It is a dark and awful problem, — 
this mystery of death,— which man never has solved and 
never can. Nature has no light intense enough to shine 
through the grave, and show to us its tenants rising beyond 
clothed in the garments of immortality.” 

But it is not only nor mainly by the sanction of Christ’s 
authority given to the truths which he taught that he has so 
impressed himself on the religious thought and heart of the 
world. His personal influence, even now, is infinitely greater 
than that of any abstract doctrines that he taught. He does 
not so much proclaim truths as endow them with a creative 
energy by the organic, vital association which they have with 
himself. It is not so much that he enlightens the under- 
standing by the naked truths which he presents to it. By 
his living connection with those truths and with us he quick- 
ens the dormant energies and sensibilities of the soul to ap- 
preciate, lay hold on, and take home as living things his 
words of eternal life. This education of the soul in Christ 
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by submitting ourselves to him, this quickening and unfold- 
ing of our spiritual natures as we live and believe in him, is 
as essential to the just appreciation and reception of the high- 
est truths which he taught as the general education of the 
intellect through its preparatory studies is essential to the 
just appreciation and reception of the highest mathematical 
and scientific truths which are taught in our most advanced 
institutions of learning. 

This preliminary education is given by what may be called 
the personal influence of Christ on the soul. 

The words which he spake, without him to animate and fill 
them out, and prepare the soul to appreciate and receive 
them, would be nothing to us compared with what they now 
are. Take him away, or reduce him to the dimensions of our 
common humanity, and their inspiration and power are gone. 
But now we associate them with the great and marvelous 
being who came down from heaven to stand at the head of a 
new series in the spiritual forces of the world, the quickener 
of man’s sublimest energies and affections ; whom kings had 
longed to see, whom ancient prophets had predicted, and the 
prophetic heart of the world had longed for; who, looking 
down the long line of advancing generations, lighted up the 
whole illimitable future of their being. 

Strike him out from the history of our race, and to whom 
shall we go? Take him away as in no peculiar sense the Son 
of the living God, and we take away not merely the divine 
authority with which he uttered the great truths pertaining 
to our spiritual being, but we take away the mighty heart 
whose words send a quickening life through every word that 
he spake, and pulsate still with a quickening energy through 
the souls of those who believe and live in him. ~ 

He who has not accepted Christ in this sense, who does 
not see in him more than in his teachings, does not appreci- 
ate the highest and most beneficent influence which he has 
had on mankind. The grandest truths move the soul, kindle 
its enthusiasm, and awaken in it something of their own life 
and power, not as naked abstractions, but when brought be- 
fore us in visible or living illustrations. The abstract mathe- 
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matical formulas, by which the complicated motions of the 
heavenly bodies are defined, as naked abstractions do not 
touch us. But when we look up into the sky, when we see 
sun and planet and star moving in obedience to the great 
laws of geometry, inscribing their diagrams upon the face of 
the heavens, and demonstrating from them the intelligence 
and power of the Supreme Mind, then we are moved with 
awe and wonder. 

Our admiration for poetry is not excited by abstract philo- 
sophical statements of what its office and capabilities are, or 
learned disquisitions on its history and progress. We must 
read its pages, be carried by its winged words through the 
realms which it has created, our souls expanded, refined, ex- 
alted by its visions of ideal grace and loveliness and power, 
before we can understand what it is or how it may act upon 
the soul. 

We may read of patriotism, and think it worthy of all 
honor and praise. But when we are introduced to one who 
has consecrated to his country his life, his energies, his 
hopes, and his prayers, and who, like Algernon Sidney, lays 
his neck upon the block, he makes us feel how great and 
holy a thing patriotism may be. He makes us feel what 
inspiration and power there may be in his words when, amid 
the solemn preparations for his execution, he says to those 
who are disheartened and cast down, “God will not suffer 
this land to become a slave of the world ; he will stir up wit- 
nesses of truth, and, in his own time, spirit his people to 
stand up for his cause, and deliver them. I lived in this be- 
lief, and now am about to die in it.” Well might a young 
man who had devoted himself to the cause of liberty and 
truth say of one who had so lived and died, “ This day is the 
anniversary of Algernon Sidney’s death, one hundred and 
eleven years ago, and hence it is in my eyes a consecrated 
day. May God preserve me from a death like his; yet even 
with such a death, the virtue and holiness of his life would 
not be dearly purchased.” 

Men such as these live on through the advancing genera- 
tions of men. They quicken the energies, they are the hope 
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and the strength of the world. Blot their lives out from the 
pages of authentic history, turn them into myths, retaining 
only in an abstract form the truths and the virtues which 
they rendered illustrious by their example, and to whom shall 
the patriot in the days of his adversity, which are many, — 
when an unrighteous power is crushing out hopes of the 
present, — to whom shall he turn, to whom shall the down- 
trodden, afflicted nations of the earth in the days of their 
widowhood turn for encouragement and hope? Not the 
truth alone; but the noble examples which have illustrated 
those truths are the hope and the inspiration of the world. 
They are the stars of light which shine out from the troubled 
ages of darkness and oppression, and throw their hopeful and 
benignant rays on through ages yet to come. 

So in our religion, there are great, primary doctrines per- 
taining to the nature of God and his relation to the human 
soul which, as abstract truths presented nakedly to the intel- 
lect, make little impression on the common mind. But de- 
vout and holy men, who take these truths into their hearts 
and live them out in their lives, give to them a quickening 
power. Their singleness of purpose, their self-sacrificing 
energy, their meekness under indignity and suffering, their 
faith in God shining with increased serenity and brightness 
as darkness and sorrows gather round them, their cheerful- 
ness amid the heaviest discouragements, their humility and 
elevation of soul in the presence of death, seeing as it were 
the heavens opened and the Son of Man sitting on .the right 
hand of God, — these are what make the truths of our reli- 
gion vital and quickening energies among us. The rays of 
light which in their crystalline purity make no impression 
upon us glow with a heavenly beauty when they shine out 
reflected upon us from earthly objects in all the rich and 
varied colorings which had been folded up unseen within 
their garment of dazzling whiteness. The pure and colorless 
truths of our religion, when they enter the souls of devout 
men, lighting up their hopes, shining through their labors, 
tinging their affections with the warm radiance of a divine 
love, draw us towards them, and kindle and glow in our 
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breasts. It is thus that the pure examples of religious faith 
act most powerfully on our hearts. 

Yet all these holiest examples of our faith, the“apostles and. 
martyrs, the heavenly minded men and devout women who, 
by their fidelity in life and their steadfastness in death, have 
most beautifully set forth the greatest of all truths, — they 
with one accord have turned to Jesus Christ as the source of 
their encouragement and strength. What we behold in 
them is but a reflection to us of the light which shines on 
them from him, — from the life, the cross, the opening tomb, 
and the risen form of Christ. 

If he is taken from us, to whom shall we go? If he is 
divested of those attributes and needs which make him ina 
peculiar sense the Saviour of the world, to whom shall we 
go? The heavens which are now to us lighted up with the 
radiant forms of angels, and ringing with their jubilant songs 
over the place of his nativity, settle down into a wintry 
silence and loneliness. The transcendent vision on the 
mountain, when the divine indwelling radiance within 
pierced through its earthly covering and transfigured his 
very garments with their light, a perpetual type of the spirit- 
ual glory in which he lived, though only then seen by human 
eyes, is dissolved into a dream. Gethsemane and Calvary, 
the cross and the sepulchre of Christ, will be little more to 
us than the steep of Delphos or the Eleusinian groves. 

We do not here assume, we do not argue for, the truth of 
the Gospel narratives. We simply take them as they have 
come to us. Whether he be an actual person or an ideal 
creation, we take the marvelous being who is there described 
as we find him there. We follow him on, as the pages of 
authentic history show him to us, in his influence on succes- 
sive generations, teaching by his authority truths which men 
would receive on no other grounds, awakening their spiritual 
faculties to a perception of spiritual things through their faith 
in him, by his life and death going on from age to age, and in 
every age allying himself as a living Saviour and Redeemer 
- to the lowly and devout, prompting to every holy and benefi- 
cent enterprise, sustaining the righteous cause in the hearts 
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of his followers when every other help and hope had failed. 
We take him in the relation which he has actually sustained 
to the past and present condition of man, and we find him so 
connected as its inspiration and support, with all that is pur- 
est and best in the actual institutions, thoughts, and life of 
the world, —so bound up with the dearest hopes and affec- 
tions of mankind that we could not tear him away from the 
heart of our race without a general shriek of bereavement 
and despair. However it may seem to us in the confidence 
and hardihood of our intellectual achievements, this is the 
relation which he actually sustains to the purest, the wisest, 
the most devout, and the strongest of our race, as well as to 
the weak, the erring, and the sinful who have looked to him 
for salvation and deliverance. This is the relation which he 
has actually sustained to millions of beings, from the poor, 
ignorant mother who, with tears of thankful trust, gives up 
her dying child into the hands of him who took little chil- 
dren into his arms and blessed them, to the statesman of 
mighty intellect and vast attainments who, having exhausted 
the resources of human knowledge and human thought, in 
his last hours asked, if it might not seem presumptuous in 
him, to have it inscribed on his tomb that he from his heart 
believed in the religion of Jesus. 

Here, then, is the relation which the Christ of the New Tes- 
tament actually sustains to the human soul. If any one has 
doubts, or if at any time in his studies or his speculations he 
should have doubts, we do not ask him to stiffle and destroy 
them. He cannot do that without violating the laws of his 
intellectual being. We only ask that, in view of the momen- 
tous consequences involved in the subject, he will not allow 
any light or superficial doubts to wrest from him the faith in 
which his childhood was cradled, and in which the hopes of 
the world are bound up. We ask him to examine thoroughly 
its claims from within and without, and especially we ask 
that by an honest and lowly conformity to its moral and spir- 
itual truths, and by the culture of his moral and spiritual 
faculties, he will prepare himself to appreciate the highest . 
evidence on which it can rest. 
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It is not indeed possible for us by any intellectual pro- 
cesses or convictions to divest ourselves of all its helps, and 
to throw ourselves back on the naked grounds of natural 
religion. Nor is it possible for any association or any single 
generation of men to reduce themselves to such a condition. 
There is a vast reserved power in the Christianity that pre- 
vails throughout the Christian world. However it may be 
marked by human imperfections, whatever superstitions or 
distorted views have been permitted to gather round it, and 
to obscure or pervert some of its sublimest truths, it has 
nevertheless gone forth a divine agency in the midst of hu- 
man affairs, writing its lines on the soul, laying up from age 
to age, in the institutions, the habits, the convictions, asso- 
ciations, and affections of its disciples, principles of life 
which cannot be thrown away and utterly lost in a single 
age. Those principles live on for a time in the moral sus- 
ceptibilities and impulses, and far down underneath the intel- 
lectual reasonings and decisions of those who profess to cast 
them off. The streams that unite in one to form the river 
which is to turn the complicated machinery of Manchester 
and Lowell and Lawrence are undoubtedly derived from the 
clouds of heaven. But the wheels of mechanical activity 
and enterprise do not stop when the rains cease to fall. 
There is a reserved force in every little rill and spring and 
secref clod of moist earth through the distant mountains and 
forests and cultivated fields, which send down their supplies 
moment by moment to swell the stream for weeks and 
months after the rains have ceased. And even when they 
fail, there are yet unexhausted stores, wide lakes which have 
been keeping back their abundance that in the time of 
drought they may pour them out as they are needed to meet 
the exigencies of the day. So in our religion there is a vast 
reserved power, accumulating from age to age, in all the 
charities and hopes that flow through individual souls and 
swell the tide of religious life, in institutions and social hab- 
its, in churches and forms of worship, in the literature that is 
molded by its creative energy and endowed with its spirit, in 
secret process of thought and emotion pervaded by a Chris- 
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tian faith which no syllogisms of logic can ever reach, in 
wide communities of Christian feeling and devout experience, 
spreading from heart to heart, and ready to pour out their 
large supplies in times of spiritual drought and dearth. We 
cannot at once exhaust these supplies, or drain them off by 
any presumptuous skepticism of ours. But when we see 
how intimately they are connected with the dearest hopes of 
our race for this world and the world to come, how they have 
entered as a living power into the noblest institutions of 
learning and charity, how they have sustained the drooping 
hearts of the patriot and of all the greatest pioneers of reli- 
gious thought and enterprise, how they have inspired the 
purest visions of ideal excellence that kindled ‘the genius of 
sage or poet, and, more than all this, when we see how mer- 
cifully they come to visit the weary, the tempted, the poor, 
and the forsaken, and cheer them with their words of eter- 
nal life, we shall certainly view them with some degree of 
reverence, and allow no superficial doubts of the hour to set- 
tle down into the established convictions of a lifetime with- 
out the most serious, impartial, extended, and prayerful in- 
vestigation. For to whom but to him shall we go? To 
whom else shall they go? Who else will bring to us as he 
has done the words of eternal life, and illustrate and enforce 
them as he has done by his life? When the days of youth 
and intellectual enterprise are gone by, and the hopes of this 
world are dissolved into darkness, and flesh and heart shall 
fail, in that hour of desolation and helplessness, to whom will 
you go? For he alone has the words of eternal life. 





“THE kingdom is gathered by the hour; rills make the river. 
We must gather and deposit every moment, that the great stream 
of love may be kept flowing.” 
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THE CLAIMS OF JESUS AND THEIR 
FOUNDATION. 


A SERMON. BY REV. O. C. EVERETT. 


“ Will ye also go away ?” — JOHN vi. 67. 

Tuis is the inquiry of Jesus, when he observed that many 
who had followed him were turning back and leaving him. 
The question was directed immediately to the apostles who 
had kept with him from the beginning. The special occasion 
of many forsaking him was the hard, difficult sayings of the 
Master ; some of which they did not understand ; some were 
opposed to their narrow views ; some jarred against their na- 
tional prejudices ; others contradicted their cherished expec- 
tations. Various. motives had drawn the crowd of attendants, 
and it was not wonderful that some, indeed that many, were 
disappointed, and so withdrew from following after him. Je- 
sus anticipated this desertion, and more than once referred 
to this denial of himself. 

At times ever since, there has been a falling away of pro-. 
fessed followers. Men have continued to come to Jesus with 
various motives, and after a while have lost their interest, some- 
times becoming opponents as well as unbelievers. Yet the 
withdrawal and the opposition were almost always occasioned 
by a misunderstanding of his words, not by anything in him- 
self; by the hard sayings, difficult to understand, while his 
life was unobjectionable. In our day there has been a falling 
away, a want of interest in Christ and his church; a cold- 
ness, indifference, even a denial of Christ’s claim to the world’s 
honor and obedience. In some communities, Christian wor- 
ship is not so generally attended ; Christian ordinances are 
not so constantly observed; even Christ himself is not so 
affectionately regarded, not so reverently approached, not so 
highly honored. In Christian pulpits his authority is denied ; 
his claims are questioned; and publicly it is proclaimed, “ We 
will not have this man to reign over us.” 

Easily may we imagine, under these circumstances, a voice 
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coming to us from the clouds, “Will ye also go away?” 
“Will ye be offended in me and deny me?” God forbid. To 
whom shall we go, Lord? for thou hast the words of eternal 
life. 

Let us consider the claims of Fesus, and uton what they 
depend, that we may be ready to give an answer to every man 
that asketh a reason of the hope that is in us, with meekness 
and fear. 

Jesus presents himself to us as the Christ, one sent by God ; 
he comes on a divine mission ; he speaks not of himself, but 
of One higher: “ My Father is greater than I.” “The words 
that I speak unto you are not mine, but His that sent me.” 
“TI came not to do mine own will, but the will of Him who 
sent me.” There is not only this constant recognition of his 
dependence, but of his own obligation. “Not my will, O 
Father, but thine, be done.” 

“Wist ye not that I must be about my Father’s business?” 
shows that zz his early years, he was deeply impressed with a 
consciousness of an appointed work. “Can ye drink of the 
cup that I drink of, and be baptized with the baptism that I 
.am baptized with?” “How am I straitened till it be accom- 
plished!” “Oh, my Father! if it be possible, let this cup 
pass from me! nevertheless, not as I will, but as thou wilt.” 
These words of Jesus, spoken near the close of his ministry, 
prove how constant, how deep, how overwhelming his sense 
of obligation, of his duty to One higher than self. At last 
he exclaims, “I have finished the work that thou gavest me 
to do.” “I have given them the words which thou gavest 
unto me.” “I have glorified thee, O Father, in the earth.” 

Can language more explicit, can words more forcible, be 
used to set before us how Jesus regarded himself,—as a 
DivinE MESSENGER, speaking unto the world, not in his own 
name, not for his own sake, but in the name of God, and for 
the honor and glory of God? Certainly he was so understood 
by John the Baptist, and by the Apostles, and by the multi- 
tude who followed him. 

There is then a correlative duty on our part to whom he 
was sent to receive him. As we would honor God, we are 
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bound to listen to and honor him whom God sanctified and 
sent, 

With such a claim, what has Jesus to enforce it? How 
can such a claim be substantiated ? 

His own testimony may not be sufficient. To some, who 
highly exalt him with their lips and their pens, it seems not 
to have a convincing weight. One would suppose, that when 
men have expended every epithet of praise on Christ’s: life 
and character, have extolled him as perfect man, almost di- 
vine, they would readily admit his own testimony and yield 
to his claim, acknowledging “this is indeed the Son, let him 
reign over us.” In business transactions among men, we 
sometimes hear it said, “ His word is as good as a bond.” 
Such confidence do men put ina truly honest man. It was 
lately said of one who died in Boston, “ He was a man of ab- 
solute integrity, upright, downright, straight-forward. What 
he said we knew to be exact truth.” 

May not as much be said of Jesus of Nazareth, when we 
read the simple narrative of his life in the Gospels? 

It is no new thing that objection should be raised to Christ’s 
own testimony. The Pharisees said, “Thou bearest record of 
thyself.” Jesus answered, “Though I bear record of myself, 
yet my record is true! for I know whence I came and whither 
I go.” , 

“There is another that beareth witness of me. I know 
that the witness, that he witnesseth of me, is true. Ye sent 
unto John, and he bare witness to the truth.” John did testify 
when he exclaimed, “ Behold the Lamb of God! which taketh 
away the sin of the world.” John corroborates the testimony 
of the angel voice declaring, “This is my beloved Son, in 
whom I am well pleased.” And again John said, “There 
standeth one among you, the latchet of whose shoes I am 
not worthy to unloose.” The Apostle and the martyr Paul 
bear their testimony that God did raise up Jesus of Nazareth 
to be a Light and Saviour unto the world. All these, living 
witnesses, in their day willingly laid down their lives to vin- 
dicate his claim, “whom God had anointed with the Holy 
Ghost and with power ; who went about doing good, for God 
was with him.” 
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II. Jesus could appeal to other credentials. “I have 
greater witness than John.” “I receive not honor from 
men.” “The Father himself hath borne witness; for the 
works which the Father hath given me to finish, the same 
works that I do, bear witness of me that the Father sent 
me.” They who saw the wonderful works did not, as they 
could not, gainsay the proof that he was gifted and sent by a 
Higher Power. Even his enemies did not deny this. They 
only malignantly ascribed them to an evil spirit. The multi- 
tude who saw and heard ascribed at once to God the power 
and excellency which they witnessed. The learned Gama- 
liel, had in reputation among all the people, could only say, 
“Tf this counsel or this work be of men, it will come to 
naught; but if it be of God, ye cannot overthrow it.” To 
these eye-witnesses daily present Jesus spoke as “one having 
authority.’ “Tf this man were not of God, he could do noth- 
ing.” The multitude heard him gladly. 

There are those in our day who deny these wonderful 
works of Jesus. But certainly the Scriptures, which contain 
the record of his life, are pervaded with this testimony. It is 
not as though there were only one or two eye-witnesses, as 
though these things had been done in a corner, or only occa- 
sionally in his daily walks ; but the whole life, the whole tes- 
timony concerning that life, bespeaks the indwelling power 
by which he manifested himself as the sanctified, the sent 
from heaven. See Jesus daily walking among men, talking 
with the highest and the lowest, sitting at the table of ruler 
and publican, in private and in public, everywhere saying the 
same thing, “I am come in my Father’s name,” “ whatsoever 
he hath commanded me that I speak ;” and at the same time 
quietly, unostentatiously healing the sick, restoring sight to 
the blind, calling back the dead to life. You may as well 
strike out his discourses, as the deeds on which his teachings 
so depend. You may as well renounce the words of his lips, 
as the works of his daily life. 

When the disciples of John the Baptist came to inquire of 
Jesus, “Art thou he that should come, art thou the ex- 
pected Messiah?” he replied, “Go and show John those 
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things which ye do hear and see;” not only every discourse, 
but each deed ; “the blind receive their sight, the deaf hear, 
the dead are raised, and the poor have the gospel preached 
unto them.” Here is the proof of a divine ministry ; a con- 
firmation of every hope which Christ’s word awakened. 

What seems to add to this testimony is the fact, that these 
wonderful works continue to follow the heavenly word. The 
same deeds follow like discourse. The works of love, which 
attended Christ’s ministry, still attend the ministration of 
Christ’s word wherever it may go. Not indeed so immedi- 
ately from the hands of his disciples, as they pioceeded from 
the Master’s hands. Not by a word, or a touch, as from him 
in whom dwelt the fullness of the Father’s spirit without 
measure. But works of charity, as nowhere else, have been 
manifested wherever the words of Christ have been preached. 
The stream of divine love and truth, which Christ opened, 
has followed down the channel of the church, expanding and 
blessing as it lengthened and widened. To the poor has the 
gospel been preached more and more widely ; every institu- 
tion for the relief of suffering humanity, every hospital and 
dispensary, every home and school and charity, is but the 
greater work which the Saviour declared his disciples should 
see after his return to the Father. 

Blind unbelief may turn aside because it is a hard saying, 
and difficult to.understand how the wonderful works of Jesus 
were done. Even now some turn a deaf ear and give an 
incredulous look when told of the wonderful things which 
men of science can do, of the mighty deeds which men of 
earnest faith and purpose have accomplished, of the remarka- 
ble success of philanthropic men and women filled with Chris- 
tian love and patience. 

It is a wonder to a child to see what its parents can de, 
It is a miracle in the court of a savage to witness the experi- 
ment of the civilized stranger. It is a wonder, a miracle, 
even to some Christians, to see a frail woman walking among 
the violently insane; and by the tones of her voice, the calm 
look and self-possessed judgment, bring order out of disorder, 
and quiet and ease where before only fear reigned. It is a 
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wonder, a miracle, when you read how in a well-ordered 
reformatory, where are gathered the hardest criminals, the 
most wicked spirit is transformed by wise and patient for- 
bearance. How Laura Bridgman, without eyes to see and 
ears to hear, has learned to communicate with her fellow 
creatures, and join with them in prayer and worship, is a 
marvel to all. Many will not believe it, because it is a hard 
saying, difficult to understand. While to the Christian it is 
an evidence of wisdom, love, and patience, which only faith 
in God and man could inspire; such faith as only the word 
and the life of Christ can awaken. To the Christian it is 
not a thing impossible, that a human heart should find access 
to another, however depraved, if it be filled and overflowing 
with the divine love, such as dwelt in Jesus without measure. 

What power in a word fitly spoken, winged with a divine 
sympathy and earnest love! how it calms and quickens, how 
it lifts up and strengthens! how it renews, reforms, regener- 
ates! When to these we add the wonderful recitals of later 
days, well authenticated but unexplained, who can draw the 
line which separates the seen and the unseen, the knowable 
and the unknowable? 

In the wonderful works of Jesus I see the germs of greater 
works, which were to follow wherever Christ’s word should 
abide, and so bear their continued testimony, that this thing 
is of God and will not come to naught. Under no other 
form of religion have the poor received such glad tidings, or 
the ‘sick, or blind, or diseased found such patient, watchful 
care and relief. Even death has lost its terrors when viewed 
as Jesus taught,— death is swallowed up in life. While, 
therefore, we point to the universal charity and sure relief 
and spiritual life which follow in the train of Christianity, as 
proof of its divine origin, we point also to the recorded life 
of Jesus to substantiate his claims as a divine messenger. 
If we believe not his words, if we take not his testimony, yet 
we must receive and honor him for his work's sake; clearly 
these declare that the spirit of God was in him without meas- 
ure. 

III. History brings added confirmation to his words and 
his works. 
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Jesus, the Nazarene, declared, “I am the light of the 
world,” when the world was lying in grossest darkness, and 
Nazareth, of Galilee, was a despised city of a despised nation. 
In reply to Pilate’s question, “Art thou a king?” Jesus an- 
swered, “ Thou sayest, I am a king.” “My kingdom is not of 
this world.” This he said when standing before the judg- 
ment-seat, and the hands of his accusers were already busy 
with the crown of thorns to be placed in a few hours upon 
his bending head, bearing the cross between two malefac- 
tors. ; 

Again he said, “The kingdom of heaven is like a grain of 
mustard seed, or like the leaven in the measure of meal, or 
like a net gathering every kind, or like a treasure found for 
which great sacrifice is made.” Now we perceive more than 
a likeness. It is complete reality. Every word is manifest 
in the history of the church. The words of Jesus spoken in 
weakness, in contumely, in darkness and despondency, how 
have they been verified, aye, verified to the uttermost! How 
has the tiny seed taken root and extended, its leaves become 
a healing to many nations! How has his word leavened the 
literature of the world! How has his church gathered high 
and low, rich and poor! How has his truth dispelled the 
dark clouds of error and superstition, and shed light upon 
the dark ways of Providence! What sacrifices have been 
made to secure this heavenly treasure hidden for ages! 

From the rising of the sun unto the going down thereof, 
ascriptions of praise continually ascend to Him that sitteth 
upon the throne and to the Lamb. The cross, which was an 
emblem of shame, has become the token of honor. What 
strong men shuddered to bear for ignominy, frail, gentle 
woman wears for beauty and adornment. The despised, the 
rejected man of sorrow, has become King of kings, and to 
his kingdom there is no end. “The stone which the builders 
rejected hath become the head of the corner.” “This is the 
Lord’s doing.” 

I may say of Christ’s words as of his works, it is not here 
and there that they may be found. It is not occasionally 
that he utters these prophecies, when apparently least prom- 
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ising. It is not as though in the beginning and fervor of his 
ministry he spoke so hopefully, so assuredly, of something 
greater, which he omitted to declare after bitter experience 
and when faith failed ; but from first to last he enters upon 
his mission, as something full of progress and fulfillment. If 
he commenced his ministry with the declaration, “ The king- 
dom of God is at hand,” he also intimated that it was to be 
enlarged. If he spoke of God as his God, he expanded the 
idea of God, so as to reach beyond one chosen, favored na- 
tion. He constantly taught that character, not condition, 
fidelity, not nationality, determined the inheritance of the 
promised blessing. What seemed to the narrow-minded Jew 
as foolishness and profanity, has become to the world a glori- 
ous reality. On the wide pages of history it is clearly mani- 
fest, that the claims of Christ are more fully recognized, and 
“the time is coming when at the name of Jesus every knee 
shall bow and every tongue confess him to be Lord to the 
glory of God, Father over all.” 

IV. There is more still to substantiate Christ’s claims than 
his own testimony, and the works which he did and the ful- 
fillment of his words. The life of Christ and his character, 
the spirit and excellency of Jesus, commend him and what- 
ever claim he may urge. Look at that life, and study that 
character! A life of variety and yet harmony, of contrariety 
and yet unity ; embracing the divine and the human, claim- 
ing the highest, yet neglecting not the least ; though a mes- 
senger from heaven, yet he is a brother among men; touched 
with human infirmities, he can feel for all; iikewise touched 
with a coal from God’s altar, his lips utter the noblest senti- 
ments, and his soul exhibits a divine love. 

Man in every condition of life finds some tie to bind him- 
self to Christ. Childhood and old age, the young man and 
the young maiden, the rich and poor, the strong and weak, 
the joyous in life, the serious in sorrow and death, all alike 
find in Jesus companionship. Marvelously many-sided, he 
touches humanity somewhere, and by a sympathetic chord 
he binds all to himself and to God. The most scholarly in 
the highest favored land is found sitting at his feet to learn, 
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as well as the freedman just delivered from a life of servile 
bondage. The prince and peasant bear testimony to the 
power and influence of his example, each finding in him that 
which each needs for the perfection of his own character and 
life. The excellency of Jesus is first among the silent, 
mighty forces which revolutionize the world and humanity. 

There are some who disparage this excellency, who think 
that they find flaws in his disposition, shortcomings in his 
daily life, narrowness in his religious views, self-love, if not 
selfishness, in his purposes and actions. Such persons have 
separated here and there a saying of Jesus from its context 
in the gospel, have selected here and there a passage from 
the record of his life, an utterance local or limited in its ap- 
lication, and from these incoherent parts have endeavored to 
exhibit his imperfection. As some critic examines a picture 
and pronounces a failure, when he has not looked at it from 
the artist’s stand-point: he sees what seems a daub, or an 
unfinished stroke, or irregular line, because he has viewed it 
in an improper light. So some look at Jesus and criticise, 
forgetting to put themselves back into the time when he 
lived and taught, in the light of his own day and generation. 
It is curious to note how long and frequently men have read 
over and over again these few passages on which stress is 
laid by these critics, without ever noticing any defect, or 
entertaining any suspicion of error or shortcoming. Even 
when attention is turned to them by these fault finders, it 
is curious to observe how hard it is for many to see what 
had not been seen before, to understand where any difficulty 
lies, 

Thus have I summarily presented the claims of Jesus as 
the sanctified and sent of God: and the grounds of that 
claim, —/is own testimony, with the witness of John the 
Baptist and the chosen apostles and the martyr Paul; “zs 
works of love and power, which no man could do except God 
were with him; Ais prophetic words, so fully verified in secu- 
lar and ecclesiastical history ; and finally his ows perfect life, 
which was the embodiment of his truth and the completion 
of a divine character. 
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To whom shall we go to find more, or better, or surer? 
Buddha and Zoroaster and Confucius and Mohammed have 
been lights in their day and generation, shining with dim 
radiance even until now. But their influence for good, for 
instruction or inspiration, has waned, and their names are 
better known than their power in the world. The wise men 
of the East, the philosophers of Greece, the moralists of 
Rome, have gone with those to whom they spoke. Yet Hu- 
manity survives, seeking other guidance, other help. “To 
whom shall we go?” 

“Why look to another?” “Why of yourselves judge ye 
not what is right?” is the answer we receive if we turn to 
them who would displace Jesus. As though man, with all his 
deep searchings in the ages past, had not failed. As though 
the wisest of the wise had not already proved insufficient. 
The conceit of this modern philosophy would revert the 
modest apothegm of the Grecian philosopher, “ Know thy- 
self,” and declare, “Thyself knowest,” “Thou knowest all.” 
“Look to thyself and not to another, however he may be 
accredited.” “Sufficient in thyself; for thou hast the light 
within, — the essential light in thyself.” 

To him whose eye is truly single ; to him who has no con- 
sciousness of selfishness or sin; to him who has never read 
how earnestly, sincerely, others wiser, stronger, better, have 
sought after God, and with all their searchings by wisdom 
knew him not,—to him it may be well, sufficient. He may 
drink from a fountain within. 

But to him who has followed the wise apothegm, “ Know 
thyself,” to him it is like turning the thirsty to a fountain 
that bubbles up only occasionally, and sometimes uncleanly. 
To the world lying in the darkness of error and sin, to man 
more or less weak and shortsighted, oft-times in doubt and 
difficulty, with eyes bedimmed by tears, with mind agitated 
by conflict of opinion, with heart fainting, almost despairing, 
in the remembrance of unholiness,— to man in his conscious 
imperfection and weakness, there is no other name under 
heaven by which he may be saved ; saved from despondency, 
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fear, and despair; saved from the darkness of ignorance ; 
saved from the dominion of selfishness and sin. 

Thanks be to God, who hath given us the victory through 
our Lord Jesus Christ; who hath led us to a Rock higher 
than self. “Thou, Lord, hast the word of eterng] life.” 





BE STILL IN GOD! 


FROM THE GERMAN OF JULIUS STURM. 


Be still in God! Who rests on him 
Enduring peace shall know, 

And with a spirit fresh and free 
Through life shall cheerly go. 

Be still in faith! Forbear to seek 
Where seeking nought avails, 
Unfold thy soul to that pure light 
From heaven which never fails ! 


Be still in love! Be like the dew 
That, falling from the skies, 

On meadows green, in thousand cups, 
At morning twinkling lies! 

Be still in conduct, striving not 

For honor, wealth, or might! 

Who in contentment breaks his bread 
Finds favor in God’s sight. 


Be still in sorrow! “As God wills!” 
Let that thy motto be, 

Submissive ’neath his strokes receive 
His image stamped on thee! 

Be still in God! Who rests on him 
Enduring peace shall know, 

And with a spirit glad and free 
Through night and grief shall go. 
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THE FUNCTION OF THE BEAUTIFUL. 


BY SAMUEL W. MC. DANIEL. 


Ir is related of Dr. Lyman Beecher, that sturdy theologian 
yet sincere Christian, that, beginning housekeeping when 
carpets were a luxury, he resolved to adopt the fashion then 
in vogue among persons of moderate circumstances and 
paint his floor in figures. 

He had completed his task, and was gazing with ill-con- 
cealed pride upon the bright colors of the elaborate pattern, 
when, looking up, he discovered the venerable deacon of his 
church also contemplating the scene, but with far different 
emotions. ‘Ah, Mr. Beecher, Mr. Beecher! do you expect 
to have all this, — and heaven too?” 

The good old man believed that beauty and duty were in- 
compatible, and that the attempt to unite them would pro- 
duce disaster to the moral nature. Yet, doubtless, he pos- 
sessed the same instinctive love of the beautiful ; it had its 
own form of expression ; and his implied reproof of his minis- 
ster was the utterance of a morbid conscience, not the decla- 
ration of an enlightened reason. 

When the clamorous physical wants are satisfied, there is 
an impulse which leads man to surround himself with that 
which will gratify his fancy and minister to his higher cul- 
ture. He finds that conformity to the laws of order, symme- 
try, form, and color gives pleasurable impressions, and makes 
his work more enduring and valuable. 

The cultivation of the tastes for the gratification given is 
a prominent motive to effort, and a leading trait in human 
character. It is a powerful auxiliary to virtue, inasmuch as it 
preoccupfes the mind, makes low desires subordinate, and stim- 
ulates the purest aspirations. It has been said that truth and 
beauty are so inextricably interwoven that in seeking one we 
find the other. 

The world has been called a mighty work-shop: we labor 
in harmony with natural forces, and at every stage of our 
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toil we discover new forms of loveliness and springs of de- 
light. 

Tne weary avenues of existence are festooned with grace- 
ful garlands; the perception of the beautiful prevents our 
work from becoming drudgery, and our faculties from shriv- 
eling. 

Schiller, in his letters on zsthetic culture, declared that 
“the sense of beauty never furthered the performance of a 
single duty;” which probably suggested Ruskin’s query: 
“Which is more likely to be generous, a life devoted to use 
or one devoted to beauty?” And he proceeds to show that 
as a glance of the eye into the depths of space calms stormy 
passion, so a tranquil resting of the soul on any form of 
beauty tends to impart cheerfulness and thankfulness. Watch 
the child as he gazes on the colors of the sunset, on snow 
crystals, on the light which ripples on the water, and see him 
ready to bound with speechless and unanalyzed delight. 

If the mind is excited to admiration, the step between that 
and love is a short one and easily taken. 

Let a man in sympathy with nature hold communion with 
her visible forms, and he will ultimately “look through na- 
ture up to nature’s God.” That is a moral impression which 
is made upon the poor seamstress when she stretches her 
vision beyond the limits of the hot, dusty, crowded streets of 
the city, and rests it with serene satisfaction upon the shady 
grove, the clear stream, the green fields where she spent her 
childhood’s pure and happy hours. It is a tribute to what is 
best in himself which induces the frontier settler in the 
pauses of his arduous struggle to train the clematis or ivy 
over the rough surface of his log habitation. The massive 
warehouses, the spacious public buildings, the elaborate 
dwellings, which line our streets are built primarily with 
reference to use and convenience, but they embody some of 
the forms of beauty as well. 

We learned in early life that a thorough mechanic was not 
simply one whose work was durable: there was another ex- 
cellence,— that of finish. Strength was indispensable, but 
roughness was not requisite to it. 
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We know a farmer who finds time in the midst of exhaust- 
ing labors to cultivate a great variety of flowers. His brother 
once ventured to chide him for what he termed his folly, and 
pointing to an admirably constructed wall which he himself 
had just finished said, “That will blossom the year round.” 
Yet the man who had little taste for the beautiful when it 
came in the form of flowers, was exceedingly fastidious as 
to proportion, regularity, and order. It would distress him, 
probably, to see his corn planted in crooked rows, a field that 
was not well fenced, or the frame of a building that was not 
plumb and level. 

There is a fear sometimes expressed that, in the cultiva- 
tion of the finer tastes, the plain work of life will be despised, 
and the character become frivolous. Whatever ground for 
such an apprehension exists, we must remember that peril of 
some sort is inseparable from any pursuit. A shallow nature 
is quite apt to be deepened and matured in searching after 
the means of pure enjoyment. It is the insincere, the self- 
ish, the foul, rather than the flippant, who may be thus in- 
jured., 

Goethe, whom his countrymen called the All-Sided, had 
this passion for the beautiful in a remarkable degree. He 
taught that beauty in its multitudinous aspects was the great 
source of bliss. Our purest pleasures arise from its contem- 
plation. Nature excites ideas and emotions of beauty; and 
art, whose office it is to set forth the happier combinations of 
nature, aims at the same thing. 

A sense of the beautiful, then, is the highest faculty of en- 
joyment. In some this is limited to the coarser types, in oth- 
ers it is extended so as to see beauty everywhere. And thus 
the fine conception of the poet is realized : — 


“ There’s beauty all around our paths, 
If but our watchful eyes 
Can trace it midst familiar things, 
And in their lowly guise.” 


Goethe was one of this class; and with his keen and com- 
prehensive appreciation of the beautiful came the power of 
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picturing it in words. He said, “Men are so inclined to con- 
tent themselves with what is commonest; the spirit and the 
senses so easily grow dead to the impressions of the beauti- 
ful and perfect that every one should study by all methods to 
nourish in his mind the faculty of feeling these things. For 
no man can bear to be deprived of such enjoyments: it is 
only because they are not used to tastes of what is excellent 
that the generality of people take delight in silly and insipid 
things, provided they are new. For this reason one ought 
every day at least to hear a little song, read a good poem, see 
a fine picture, and, if it were possible, to speak a few reasona- 
ble words.” 

The moral and spiritual elevation which is caused by a rev- 
erent sympathy with the beautiful in nature was never more 
finely expressed than in the familiar lines of Wordsworth :— 


“ Nature never did betray 
The heart that loved her; ’tis her privilege, 
Through all the years of this our life, to lead 
From joy to joy; for she can so inform 
The mind that is within us, so impress 
With quietness and beauty, and so feed 
With lofty thoughts, that neither evil tongues, 
Rash judgments, nor the sneers of selfish men 
Shall e’er prevail against us, or disturb 
Our cheerful faith that all which we behold 
Is full of blessing.” 

There is no moment of our lives when in the realm of 
nature there is not some fresh revelation of glory and sub- 
limity, some exquisite phenomena produced, it almost seems 
merely for the gratification which it affords. Those whose 
privilege it has been to view a vast expanse of sky and land 
from Wachusett or Washington will recall the fascination 
they experienced in watching the shifting clouds while they 
reflected their brightness or their gloom on the landscape 
below. Sameness there is in natyre to the untrained eye, the 
non-receptive or the groveling heart, but to the cultivated 
and devout an infinite variety. The selfishness of man may 
oblige us to pay tribute if we would enjoy the productions of 
human skill and genius, the poor laborer if he would study a 
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masterpiece of art must pay the price of some ill-spared bod- 
ily necessity, but there is no monopoly of the varied, lavish 
beauty and grace which under the open sky greets our grate- 
ful sight. We are taxed for much that ministers to our pleas- 
ure and use, but there is abundant loveliness and blessing 
which cannot be included in official schedules for purposes of 
taxation ! 

Our artificial distinctions which do so much to extinguish 
human sympathy and perpetuate discord are powerless to 
prevent the child of poverty, as he stands under the bending 
heavens, from realizing that for him as well as for the pam- 
pered sons of luxury that constantly changing glory of form 
and color is spread out. 

The swiftly moving river seems to invite to its dark depths 
the despairing form that sways on the shore, but she looks 
up at the calm, silent stars, a sense of infinity steals over her 
heart, the verse rehearsed in better days to a sainted mother 
comes back at memory’s summons, and trembling lips repeat, 
“When I consider thy heavens, the work of thy hands, the 
moon and the stars which thou hast ordained, what is man 
that thou art mindful of him, and the son of man that thou 
visitest him!” And the thought that, although despised by 
man, God is mindful of her and seems to speak to her anx- 
ious, aching heart gives new motive and encouragement, and 
makes life more sacred. 

Not in every mood nor to every heart do those lessons 
come with equal force and similar meaning ; for an imagina- 
tive, tasteful young lady seeing the deep rich blue which, in 
a peculiar state of the atmosphere, the sky presents, ex- 
claimed, “ What would I not give for that shade in an Irish 
poplin!” There are descriptions of natural scenery which 
touch and thrill the chords of the soul like a choral of Han- 
del’s. Take this from Ruskin, a passage which for sustained, 
vivid, awful power, and for perfection of outline, tint and 
shading of word-painting, never, in our opinion, has been ex- 
celled. He says, — 


“Perhaps there is no more impressive scene on earth than the 
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solitary extent of the open country around Rome under evening 
light. 

“Imagine yourself for a moment withdrawn from the sounds and 
motions of the living world, and sent forth alone into this wild and 
wasted plain. 

“The earth yields and crumbles under foot, tread you never so 
lightly, for its substance is white, hollow, and carious, like the dusky 
wreck of the bones of man. The long, kotty grass waves and tosses 
feebly in the evening wind, and the shadows of its motion shake 
feverishly along the banks of ruin that lift themselves to the sun- 
light. 

“ Hillocks of mouldering earth heave around him, as if the dead 
beneath were struggling in their sleep; scattered blocks of black 
stone, remnants of mighty edifices, not one left upon another, lie 
upon those sleepers to keep them down. A dull, purple, poisonous 
haze stretches level along the desert, veiling its spectral wrecks of 
massy ruins, on whose rents the red light rests like dying fire on 
defiled altars. The blue ridge of the Alban mount lifts itself 
against a solemn space of green, clear, quiet sky. Watch towers 
of dark clouds stand steadfastly along the promontories of the Ap- 
pennines. From the plain to the mountains the shattered acque- 
ducts, pier beyond pier, melt into the darkness like shadowy and 
countless troops of funeral mourners passing from a nation’s 
grave.” 


It is reported that an eminent and much beloved Quaker- 
ess has undertaken the task of changing the traditional sen- 
timent of the women of her sect as to personal adornment. 
She cannot present the subject in a better light than by ask- 
ing them, in the language of another, to “imagine what the 
world and our own life would become if the blue were taken 
out of the sky, the gold from the sunshine, the verdure from 
the earth, the flush from the cheek, the gloss from the hair, 
—if we could see white human creatures living in a white 
world.” 

The picturesque beauty of scenery is so common in all 
parts of our land that it fails of general appreciation except 
by foreigners ; and thousands of our countrymen go abroad 
every year in search of localities more celebrated in story, 
song, and history. Here we have few remains of antiquity : 
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instead of ruined castles and cathedrals we have imitations 
of the latter in grotesque Gothic, of incongruous material, 
and sometimes of ludicrous associations. But of migratory 
Americans, how few have made themselves familiar with the 
grandeur of Niagara, the wild beauty of the Yo Semite, and 
the unspeakable grandeur of the Adirondacks ! 

And if the artist would find an embodiment for the fair 
ideal which haunts him, let him not ramble in despair 
through the capitals of Europe, for, in the spirit of anoth- 
er’s thought, in the streets of Boston little faces will peer 
into his own which will need only the inspiration of gen- 
ius to represent in their innocence and beauty that blessed 
child whose life is the unwasting source of inspiration 
throughout the ages. 

Is it too much to say that the best subjects of the masters 
might be duplicated from among those classes of our popula- 
tion whose stern necessities develop power and give pictur- 
esqueness to their surroundings? 

In treating of the beautiful in nature reference has been 
made to its presence and uses in art. 

Perhaps no phrase has been employed whose meaning is 
practically so flexible as that which stands for the expression 
of zesthetic taste and culture. 

Much enthusiasm is displayed by persons of limited expe- 
rience and erratic tastes in behalf of what is called ideal 
beauty. They are blind to beauty in real life, but are enrap- 
tured over the work of some pretentious novice, who, in at- 
tempting to give us his conception of angelic loveliness, sim- 
ply shows us a group of nude cherubs who appear to be 
smothering in volumes of smoke. No one has ever sus- 
pected Theodore Parker of lacking the finest appreciation of 
beauty ; yet in view of the extravagant fascination of certain 
devotees of art, and of their contempt of the homely things 
of daily life as if they were common and unclean, in a reac- 
tionary mood of righteous protest he felt obliged to say, — 


“The fine arts do not interest me so much as the coarse arts 
which feed, clothe, house, and comfort a people. I should rather 
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be Franklin than Michael Angelo; nay, if I had a son I should 
rather see him a great mechanic who organized use, like the late 
George Stephenson in England, than a great painter who like 
Rubens only copied beauty. In short, I take more interest in a cat- 
tle-show than in a picture-show. Men talk to me about the absence 
of art in America. You remember the stuff which M used to 
twaddle forth on that theme, and what transcendental nonsense got 
delivered from gawky girls and long-haired young men. I tell 
them we have cattle-shows and mechanics’ fairs, plows and har- 
rows, sowing and reaping and threshing and planing machines. 
There is not a saw-mill in Rome. I doubt if there is one in the 
Pontifical States.” 


To the practical, humane mind of the great iconoclast the 
presence of ideal beauty in its grandest forms, as in Italy, 
was no compensation for the absence of those appliances by 
which the physical needs were ministered to, and which are 
the basis of enlightened progress in the most advanced civil- 
ization. 

The most interesting type of physical perfection to many 
is the human organism. The pugilist shows the flush and 
fullness of animal life; but mere muscular development does 
not satisfy our conception of manly beauty. The human 
body is more than an exquisite piece of mechanism: it is the 
organ by which the loftiest thoughts and holiest feelings are 
expressed. What is it that rests the eye and refreshes the 
mind in looking upon some human countenances? Certainly 
not the symmetry of the features, the pureness of the com- 
plexion, the color of the eyes: a pleasing impression is ex- 
cited by these, but if their possessor is shallow or mean the 
illusion is speedily dispelled. 

If the face indicates silliness or sensuality, if it speaks of 
bondage or degradation, it is felt that something is wanting 
the absence of which is fatal to respect. 

Nor is it intellectuality alone that carves the face into 
beautiful lines, deepens and brightens the eye, and ennobles 
the aspect. Well has it been said that “the larger share of 
life is in feeling, not in thinking; the better share of life is 
in right feeling, not in right thinking.” It is not so much 
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truth in thought as righteousness in life,— truth passing into 
the heart, thence through the will into that grandest of hu- 
man products, character, that gives the highest and most en- 
during form of beauty. 

It is often remarked that those who are known to be good 
are thought to be beautiful; while an imperious and selfish 
character gives rise to an impression of pérsonal ugliness. 

The proverb which mothers first teach their children and 
enforce with suggestive frequency is, “ Handsome is as hand- 
some does.” Homely saying, but what a fund of meaning it 
represents! The expression of the countenance is not abso- 
lutely at the control of the will: it is the index of the spirit 
which rules within. No face can indefinitely decline the 
office of registering the impulses and passions which are at 
work among the springs of action. There is no artifice so 
cunning, there is no will so mighty, that it can suppress the 
tell-tale signals which the abused soul hangs out to expose 
its shame and defeat. And there is not a virtue nora grace 
of character that will not add fairness; sweetness, and strength 
to the countenance. What is more demonstrable than that 
there are moral enthusiasms and spiritual aspirations which 
refine and etherealize human nature? It is not by accident, 
therefore, but in strict accordance with an eternal law, that 
human countenances vary so greatly in respect to form, clear- 
ness, and character. 

It is a most absorbing study to watch the throng in the 
city streets. There are features seamed by care or gleaming 
with hope; sunken by illness or ruddy with health ; bloated 
by dissipation or radiant with purity ; convulsed by passion 
or serene with composure; pinched by poverty or rounded 
with full-fed content ; shadowed by grief or brimming full of 
mirthfulness ; distorted by malice and envy or beautiful with 
goodness ; softened by idleness and luxury or rugged with 
firmness and self-denial. How striking the difference be- 
tween the face of the Madonna, gazing with infinite ten- 
derness into the calm, pure eyes of her sweet babe, and 
that of the pirate, standing on the deck slippery with’ human 
gore, — the hate of hell blazing from his eyes while his mur- 
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derous steel crashes into the helpless victim at his feet! 
There is a type of character which is as pure as Italian mar- 
ble, — and as cold. We find it in those who are exact in 
manners and faultless in morals, yet austere and unlovely ; 
who dwell apart within the impassable enclosure of a strong 
selfishness, respected it may be for uprightness, but incapa- 
ble of inspiring affection. We need, then, the graces as well 
as the virtues of character; as in architecture the severe 
simplicity of the Doric, if exclusively adopted, would weary 
the beholder ; he would crave as a relief the graceful curves 
and ornate splendor of the Gothic. 

Above every other place in the world the home should be 
the abode of taste, comfort, and beauty. Surroundings have 
a constant, imperceptible influence upon spiritual moods and 
the culture of moral sentiments and ideas. We know at a 
glance that the children in some houses— homes they are 
not —are growing up in an atmosphere of coarseness and 
brutality. And if such wretched surroundings do not taint 
the moral nature of the victims, it is because there is in hu- 
manity a latent power of resistance which is sometimes con- 
trolling. Whittier gives a graphic sketch of an abode with- 
out grace, beauty, or affection : — 


“ How wearily the grind of toil goes on 
Where love is wanting, how the eye and ear 
And heart are starved amidst the plenitude 
Of nature, and how hard and colorless 
Is life without an atmosphere. I look 
Across the lapse of half a century 
And call to mind old homesteads where no flower 
Told that the Spring had come, but evil weeds, 
Night-shade and rough-leaved burdock in the place 
Of the sweet doorway greeting of the rose __ 
And honeysuckle, where the house walls seemed 
Blistering in sun; without a tree or vine 
To cast the tremulous shadow of its leaves 
Across the curtainless windows, from whose panes 
Fluttered the signal rays of shiftlessness !” 


Perhaps the tendency in this generation, in the cities and 
suburban towns at least, is towards elaborate display. A 
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house may indicate its owner’s pretentious gentility rather 
than quiet taste which offends not. How sad to behold a 
dwelling upon which the decorator’s art has exhausted its 
resources, but which is destitute of books and pictures 
within, and trees and flowers without! Do we realize how 
wonderful the change which has brought within the reach of 
the day laborer the essential means of culture and enjoyment, 
both in literature and art? Corregio’s Reading Magdalena, 
the original of which is one of the most precious treasures of 
Europe, for which one hundred and fifty thousand dollars has 
been vainly offered, may be purchased in chromo for a sum 
so moderate that to command it the working-man need only 
to extinguish the smoke of his tobacco-pipe for a very few 
weeks ! ; 

What little things create and deepen primary impressions! 
Who was it that said if he needed direction or hospitality when 
traveling he never hesitated to enter a house if he saw flow- 
ers in the garden or window. They are the fairest adorn- 
ments of the dwellings of the wealthy, they enliven the cot- 
tages of the poor, they cheer the heart of the invalid; grate- 
ful for permission to exist, they bloom in the dust-covered 
window of the workshop, and they share the scant sunshine 
that steals into the dreary cell of the prisoner. 

We are glad to believe that life is made more valuable by 
association with these various forms of beauty. We would 
not shrink from its stern drudgery, its practical every day 
concerns which claim so large a share of our time and 
thought, yet we should remember that it were well — 


“If more and more we found the troth 
Of fact and fancy plighted, 
And culture’s charm and labor’s strength 
In all our homes united, — 


“ The simple life, the homely hearth, 
With beauty’s sphere surrounding, 
And blessing toil, where toil abounds, 
With graces more abounding.” 





THE SCHOLAR AND THE PREACHER. 


THE 
CHARACTERISTICS OF THE SCHOLAR 
AND THE PREACHER. 


BY REV. H. P. CUTTING. 


THE first characteristic of the true scholar and preacher zs 
the discriminating love of literature. Literature includes the 
accumulated knowledge of all time. That which moves men 
is addressed to the intellect, the sensibilities, and the will. 
Scientific knowledge is provisional. Homer, Shakespeare, 
and Milton will live as long as the language in which they 
wrote. Human culture in its richest diversity may be gained 
by sympathy and profound study of these writers. This 
study imbues the mind with the love of truth and the most 
perfect forms of expression. It trains the mind in the art of 
clear statement. It develops the power to comprehend a 
whole subject. It is one thing to understand a proposition 
in morals and in theology, and another thing to comprehend 
the whole meaning of a poem like Wordsworth’s “ Ode to Im- 
mortality” or Milton’s speech for the liberty of the press. 

The culture that qualifies the scholar and preacher to do 
this frees the mind of dovbts and confusions. Definite, ac- 
curate thinking and statement are not inconsistent with 
intense glow of feeling, an-earnest purpose, and beauty of 
style. If any man requires clear, distinct thought, combined 
with rapid movement, it is the preacher of the gospel. If 
clear in his own mind, he will go forward until his conclusion 
is reached. When the preacher does this, his mind has free 
play and healthy vigor. 

The preacher and scholar ought to be one in character as 
well as the preacher and prophet. The prophet is distin- 
guished from other men by his insight into moral relations. 
He pronounces his judgment in the tone of authority. It is 
based on the highest laws of reason. He knows that his 
teachings will bear fruit. There is nothing more certain in 
this world than this. In this faith he takes up the work 
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where others leave it, and carries it forward. If he has the 
genius to discover the meaning of human life and its lessons, 
he will be patient and persistent from the beginning to the 
end of his ministry. 

A wise and genial literary culture prevents waste of power. 
Modern culture tends too much to diffusion; the ancient to 
concentration. It is wisdom to study intellectual reasoning. 
Literature, history, philosophy, and theology enlarge and ex- 
alt the mind. Scientific study divorced from these is narrow 
and sometimes superficial. The man who is best prepared 
to accept new truths from God’s word,and works is he who 
has adopted the method and accepted the principles that 
have been the light of the artists, poets, and philosophers 
from Plato to the present time. 

The preacher of the gospel of Christ is under high moral 
obligations to keep the lamp of classical, philsophical, and 
theological learning burning with bright, steady flame. Who 
would have the language in which Homer sung, Plato wrote 
the Laws, the Republic, the Apology of Socrates, die out of 
the memory and hearts of men? Who does not desire to 
know more of Plato, who thought so wisely and expressed 
himself so musically and clearly? “His pliant genius sits 
close to universal reality, like the sea which fits in all the 
sinuosities of the land. Not a shore of thought was un- 
touched by his murmuring lips. Over deep and over shallows 
he rolls on, broad, urbane, and unconcerned. To this day all 
philosophical truth is Plato rightly divined ; all philosophical 
error is Plato misunderstood.” * 

Emerson joins in this high praise: “ Plato would suffice for 
the tuition of the race, to test their understanding and ex- 
press their reason.” The Latin language and literature re- 
veal the character and thought of the Roman mind. It is 
the language of command, of jurisprudence, the science of 
the law, one of the most perfect branches of ethics. 

The literature of the Bible includes history, biography, 
poetry, and parable. Christ’s teachings have originality and 





* Prof. J. E. Ferrier’s Institutes of Metaphysic, p. 168. 
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simplicity. They come within the apprehension of all men. 
No book has ever attracted so many superior and humble 
minds as the Bible Its meaning is not exhausted. Its lit- 
erature moves the intellect and heart with the impulses of 
love and holiness. Reverence and love, genius and knowl- 
edge, interpret its meaning. It develops life and peace in 
the believer’s heart. It reveals God who takes a moral inter- 
est in mankind. In the whole range of literature there is 
nothing like it to save from sin and prepare the heart and 
mind for the indwelling of God’s holy spirit. 

The more solid and catholic the preacher’s culture, the 
more likely he will be to put a high estimate on the constant 
and systematic study of the Bible, and be a powerful, quick- 
ening preacher of its doctrines. If work is pressing and 
time limited, he will exclude other books, but this book he 
will not exclude any day from thoughtful reading, if from pa- 
tient, critical study. If he desires to grow in wisdom, he 
will study this book in the spirit of humility and faith. It 
contains the words of eternal life. Every kind of knowledge 
and culture has a relative worth, and ought to be considered 
the means of growth in Christian character. The ideal char- 
acter is Jesus Christ: he is sinless and perfect; he is in ad- 
vance of all other men, and is the appointed teacher of all 
men. That culture is the most profound that brings the un- 
divided allegiance of heart and mind to him. If it ends in 
self-culture, such a type of character as Goethe’s may be pro- 
duced, but not Christian men. Christian culture is at all 
times of the highest worth, and all other culture ought to be 
subordinate to this. 


The second characteristic of the scholar and preacher zs 
the recognition of the dignity and worth of philosophy. \m- 
manuel Kant says, in the preface to the first edition of his 
“Critique of Pure Reason,” in 1781, “ Time was when meta- 
physics was the queen of all the sciences ; if we take the will 
for the deed, she certainly deserves, so far as regards the high 
importance of her object-matter, this title of honor. Now, it 
is the fashion of the time to heap contempt and scorn upon 
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her: the matron mourns forlorn and forsaken.” It is the 
fashion of these times for some scientific men, and not a few 
preachers, to heap contempt and scorn on metaphysics; but 
it is not true now, as in the days of Kant, that this queen of 
all the sciences. mourns forlorn and forsaken. This noble 
science will hold its place in the front rank of all the knowl- 
edges so long as it has students and interpreters like Grote 
and Jowett, in England, Everett, Porter, Hickok, and Mc- 
Cosh, in this country. 

Metaphysics attempts to answer the most profound prob- 
lems of knowing and being. It is the attainment of the 
truth of being, and the reality of knowing by the way of the 
reason. It examines the grounds of knowing, and the trust- 
worthiness of the human faculties. It includes the world of 
matter and mind. In this sense it is the science of the sci- 
ences. As examples of clear, connected, and distinct think- 
ing, of simple, profound statement and luminous reasoning, I 
refer to Prof. J. F. Ferrier’s “Institutes of Metaphysic.” It 
is brilliant and suggestive. One proposition follows another 
as in geometry. To awaken an interest in metaphysics, and 
to discipline the mind, it is one of the best books in the 
literature of this science. Prof. Everett’s “Science of 
Thought” is not so brilliant and positive in tone, but the 
book from beginning to end is a worthy example of calmness 
and dignity. It is the work of a cultivated, philosophical 
mind. The style is plain, the thought profound. The “Sci- 
ence of Thought” is a “striking instance of a genius who 
can think so profoundly, and at the same time so clearly, that 
an ordinary man understands” the meaning of the book. 
On reading this book again and again new views will open, 
and we are surprised that one who thinks so deeply can 
write with such precision, vigor, and simplicity. If any one 
is looking for a work on the science of thought, elementary 
and suggestive of further inquiry, he will find what is neces- 
sary in the beginning of this study. Its method, discrimina- 
tion, and fair statement are models of candor and strength. 

Some scientific men and preachers often take occasion to 
object to this study. Many of their objections have no 
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weight, because they show that they are made in dislike, and 
it may be in some instances in ignorance of the subject. A 
distinguished scientific man says, “God forbid that I should 
say a word against metaphysics, only if a man should try to 
see down his own throat with a lighted candle in his hand 
let him take care lest he set his head on fire.” This isa 
sneer, but is redeemed from vulgarity (?) by the wit. In vin- 
dication of metaphysics it is assumed that it develops in the 
mind of the preacher a comprehensive and organising spirit. 

The attempt to limit knowledge to physical objects leads 
to extremes in speculations. Comte is an example of this. 
“No sooner,” says James Martineau, “do the secularists in- 
dulge their gratitude for the abolition of theologies and hier- 
archies than he publishes himself the Supreme Pontiff of 
humanity, and sets up a theocracy without a God.” To avoid 
this extreme the study of physical science ought to be sup- 
plemented with the study of metaphysics. A man imbued 
with the spirit and method of this science grows out of pro- 
vincial habits of thought and expression into sympathy with 
Plato, Kant, Bacon, Coleridge, and Hamilton. He is in the 
line of historic speculation and philosophy. His sympathies 
are comprehensive. To his mind philosophy is organized 
knowledge: not a collection of half-truths, but the truth in 
right relations. The facts of physical science are addressed 
to the understanding, the facts of mind to the reason; taken 
together they make up metaphysics. It requires no argu- 
ment to prove that this study is developing to a degree be- 
yond that of any other. It makes the preacher discriminat- 
ing in thought, clear in statement, and comprehensive in 
spirit. 

More than this, z¢ zs a moral discipline. It is the mature 
judgment of Sir William Hamilton that “metaphysics is the 
best gymnastic of the mind, and as a means principally and 
almost conclusively conducive to the highest education of our 
noblest powers, that I would vindicate to these speculations 
the necessity which has been so frequently denied them.” It 
forms the habit of attention. It keeps the mind open, recep- 
tive, and tenacious. Attention has been called the prayer of 
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the intellect. Great as the attention may be, it is not so im- 
portant as the habit of vigorous, original thinking ; but be- 
fore there can be systematic thinking there must be devel- 
oped the power of sustained, prolonged attention. The act 
of thought arouses the mind into sharp, quick, and vigorous 
activity. Coleridge says, “We may learn arithmetic or the 
elements of geometry by continued attention alone; but self- 
knowledge or insight into the laws and constitution of the 
human mind and the grounds of religion and morality, in 
addition to the effort of attention, requires the energy of 
thought.” 

All other sciences find their first principles in metaphysics. 
The axioms and definitions of mathematics have their abid- 
ing ground in the laws of the mind. Without space geome- 
try could not exist as an objective science, motion could not 
exist without time. If all knowing is limited to material 
things, are space and time scientific or metaphysical notions ? 
Do they belong to the sphere of the unknowable? There is 
as much reality in moral and religious principles as in time 
and space. These principles have relations to free beings. 
If metaphysics cannot be called a science, its principles de- 
veloped in thought, in duty, in history, and in the moral gov- 
ernment of the world, cannot be organized, then they exist 
without relations and without meaning. Either force is to be 
traced to some power above nature, or be remanded to the 
sphere that cannot be known. Certainly this is an easy way 
to get rid of metaphysical speculations. 

There is no discipline so exacting as that which compels 
the mind to trace the fundamental principles of science to 
their original source. A man may organize all the physical 
facts known, but gain no true notion of method until he finds 
the germ of this method in the laws of the human mind. 
What is the meaning of the physical universe without a 
Moral Author? What sphere of inquiry so profound as that 
of cause? To some cause we must come at last. Is it a 
personal God or physical force? Metaphysics goes beyond 
nature, and shows the proofs of a personal God by valid dis- 
tinctions and induction. It is as clear as light that the higher 
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education includes this science ; without it the higher educa- 
tion must be general and superficial. It is a preparation for 
art and literature, ethics and theology. If morality and the- 
olygy are to be built up from the gathered experience of the 
past, from imperial facts adjusted by expediency, there can 
be no basis for immutable morality, no permanent theology. 
It is a marked characteristic of the scholar and Christian 
preacher to build theology on the moral facts of human 
nature and on the supernatural revelations of God in the’ 
Bible. 

Hence theology depends on metaphysics for its first princi- 
ples. 

Biblical theology is the science of God and divine things. 
It is a purely historic science. It is made known through 
the Old and New Testament. It is a revelation, and when 
revealed is in harmony with an enlightened reason and a pure 
heart. The doctrine of evolution, of protoplasm, of the de- 
scent of man, is an indirect attempt to show that the uni- 
verse created itself. But this theory cannot start without a 
germ of life. And the assumption of this germ of life cre- 
ates a great difficulty. Mr. Huxley can accept creations as a 
spontaneous reality by an act of philosophical faith; but up 
to this time life has been developed from life, and never in a 
single instance without it. This philosophy of spontaneous 
creation ought to be met by one that furnishes the first prin- 
ciples of theology. These principles will lead to the hearty 
acceptance of Christianity as a spiritual philosophy that can 
neve: be exhausted of its developing life and saving power. 


The leading characteristic of the Christian preacher zs a 
wise theological spirit. Theology is an organized, systematic 
statement of the whole body of Christian doctrine revealed 
in the Bible, and developed from the Christian consciousness 
and experience of all ages. If theological principles are ad- 
mitted in any form, then theology is a science. Theology is 
a science or nothing. The revelation in the records of the 
Bible includes the substance of Christian theology. Our 
knowledge of the science may be imperfect, and this may 
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lead to narrow views, exclusive feelings ; but no candid mind 
will say that it is the fault of theology. It is the result of 
limited culture. It is not the fault of mathematics that 
some of its devoted students are narrow and credulous. 
They may be clear and vigorous reasoners in geometry, but 
stumble at every step in the sphere of probable evidence. 
This is not the fault of the science of morals or the doctrine 
of human freedom and responsibility. Scientific men have 
their shortcomings as well as theologians. No man of good 
sense will blame physical science or theology for these short- 
comings. 

A proposition true in philosophy is true in theology. 
Everything depends on its proper relations. God is crea- 
tor. This is true in philosophy. It is fundamental in theol- 
ogy,— gives it dignity and worth, truth and stability. Its 
study requires reverence, vigor, freedom of mind, concentra- 
tion of mind and heart. It sends the mind to the lowest 
depths of thought, and lifts it in adoring love to God. There 
is no more clear, deep, and ¢onnected thinking than in the 
domain of theology. There are two late works on theology 
that prove this. One is, “The Fourth Gospel: the Heart of 
Christ,” by the Rev. E. H. Sears, D.D.; the other, “Syste- 
matic Theology,” by the Rev. Charles Hodge, D.D. We may 
deny the doctrines taught in these works, but we cannot 
deny the ability, the learning, and the Christian spirit of 
these writers. No writers on physical science show more 
candor than they do. The claim is often made that scien- 
tific men cultivate intellectual and moral integrity to a 
greater degreee than theologians. Facts do not warrant 
the assertion: some of the most stimulating, comprehensive 
books ever wriitcn have been written by theologians on sub- 
jects connected with theology. It is true that Jesus Christ 
is the light. of the world and the interpreter of life and na- 
ture. It was the suggestive request of Philip, “Lord, show 
us the Father, and it sufficeth us.” A true philosophy as 
well as theology accepts his person, his doctrine, and his 
authority. His teachings are not in the form of a system, 
and for this reason capable of infinite expansion. Christ 
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and Christianity are one and inseparable. They form an or- 
ganic, whole: Christ is the central personality in Christian 
history, the life and power of Christian doctrine. 

A one-sided culture is superficial, and puts a low estimate 
on the study and worth of Christian theology. If any cul- 
ture will cure the superficial style of preaching, it is the pro- 
found study of the Bible and theology. Religion without 
theology is like a human being without any bones. The 
bones are necessary in order to build up the body in which 
the functions of life may have free play and growth. Reli- 
gion and theology do not differ in kind. They give unity to 
each other. One ray of good sense scatters the mists of 
that fallacy often repeated, “We want religion, not theology,” 
as if one could exist without the other. 

Who excelled Luther and Calvin as preachers? They 
were theologians. “When Luther ascended the pulpit, 
princes and legates crowded to hear him.” The preaching 
of Edwards, Bellamy, Robert Hall, Hosea Ballou, Dr. Chan- 
ning, and living men like Dr. Bushnell and Dr. Dewey, is 
great in power because based on Christian theology. “ Seiz- 
ing the ponderous hammer of God’s truth and swinging it 
aloft, they brought it down with terrible effect upon the 
errors and follies of the time, smiting right earnestly.” The 
great preachers of the past were theologians. Their rhetoric 
and logic were on fire. The mark of their high calling was 
God in Christ Jesus. 

How preaching is to be made effective, genial, and con- 
vincing is no less-important than the supply of men for the 
Christian ministry. If preaching improves, it will be by the 
study of theology. Its great truth is a personal God revealed 
in the life and teachings of Christ. It makes the clear mind 
and pure heart. When the preacher constantly refreshes and 
invigorates his mind with the study of God’s word, his 
preaching will be original and effective. This study is worth 
more than the exclusive study of rhetoric and homiletics. 
“If God,” says Prof. Shairp, “is to be apprehended in a vital 
way, and not merely as an intellectual abstraction, it must be 
from the spiritual side of our being, by conscience, the spirit 
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of reverence that is in man, that he is mainly to be ap- 
proached. This is the centre of the whole matter. From 
this we must begin, however much may be afterwards added 
by experience and acquired knowledge.” 


Such are some of the characteristics of the scholar and 
preacher. If he is ever tempted to give up theology for sec- 
ular studies in the ministry of reconciliation, let him call to 
mind the two destinies which the Oracle of Delphi an- 
nounced to the son of Thetis : — 


“ Two fates may lead me to the realms of night: 
If staying here around Troy walls I fight, 
To my dear home no more must I return, 
But lasting glory will adorn my urn; 
But if I withdraw from the martial strife 
Short is my fame, but long will be my life.” 


TOTUM IN EO. 


ALL is in perpetual flow, 

Outward things still come and go; 
Whatsoe’er thy grief to-day, 

*T will to-morrow pass away. 


Inward gifts alone abide, 
Shifting not with wind and tide ; 
Only in the constant mind 
Thou canst lasting treasure find. 


Seek for truth, pursue her light, 
Striving ever for the right ; 

Let earth quake and ocean roar, 
Thou hast peace forever more. 
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AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
PART THIRD. 
VI. 


Ir was at this exciting time my ministry at E. closed ; and 
I was to go out again to find another parish that might want 
my services. The society here, before I came to it, had re- 
ceived assistance from a rich city society ; but when it took 
the liberty to invite me to become its minister, this assistance 
was at once refused. The expenses of living at E. were 
necessarily large, as they are in all the suburbs of a great 
city. But my income was only eight hundred per year, — 
less than one hundred each for our family. This, following 
my shipwreck, transient employment, and long, severe illness 
of a previous year, left me in the most uncertain and desti- 
tute condition. What had I done? What crime had I com- 
mitted that the two hundred formerly given should be with- 
held in such a time of need? I did not then inquire or 
complain, because I perfectly understood the whole matter. 
The old objections to me at R. were greater than ever. I 
would in my preaching persist in connecting religion with 
life, with present circumstances, duties, and obligations ; 
would not go back to Noah and his old ark; would not 
preach against the sins of the Jews, against sin in general, 
or sin in the abstract, but against the particular sins that did 
then and there “ most easily beset us ;” would explain away 
some miracle, endanger some popular theological dogma ; 
would occasionally bring into the pulpit temperance, anti- 
slavery or some other topics about which there was great dif- 
ference of opinion: and this the public had decided should 
not be done. What wonder that the leaders of this old, re- 
spectable, conservative society should decide against helping 
anybody who gave me countenance or support in such a 
course. 

One of these representative men said to me at this time 
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that he had no objections to our establishing papers and em- 
ploying lectures to diffuse our opinions on any of these sec- 
ular subjects, but that the pulpit was no place and Sunday no 
time for such kind of influences; that the church was sacred 
to the worship of God, and whoever attempted to do more 
would only do more harm, by distracting and dividing our 
congregations. 

My reply was, “So much the worse for these people if they 
can be so alienated from each other, if they can tolerate no 
difference of opinion, if they cannot welcome or treat with 
hospitality any new or strange thought. They all the more 
need the agitation it is calculated to produce. Your true 
position is with the Catholics. Their great Cathedrals are 
built expressly for this one purpose. They are adapted to 
processions, ceremonies, and shows of all kinds. The priests 
have their parts all arranged. They are the actors in this 
solemn dramatic service, and the whole expresses exactly 
what is there understood by religious worship. I am only 
surprised, sir, that you should call yourself a Unitarian, or 
even a Protestant.” 

In all our societies there were persons who objected to the 
discussion of controversial subjects on the ground that some 
minds might be disturbed and unsettled by such means, 
They regarded agitation as an evil to be studiously avoided. 
One of our clergymen at the close of a long ministry con- 
gratulated his parishioners that they had remained in repose 
amidst all the controversies and excitements of this period. 

Another, at the close of a twenty-five years’ ministry, took 
great credit to himself for keeping, with the help of his parish- 
ioners, all the isms out of their town ; and he might have added 
an equal amount of intellectual activity also. He died soon after 
and his society would have done the same if it had only had life 
enough. It had candidates for two years only because no- 
body felt interest enough to get up a parish meeting and call 
one of this great number. When this fact was related to me 
by the chairman of the committee, and I asked him what 
was the matter with the society, the reply was,“I do not 
know that it has any particular disease except the dry rot” 
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He did not, however, see the intimate connection between 
this fact and the other that their late minister had kept all 
the isms out of the town, was never in earnest except in 
opposing all the new modes of thought and action. I told 
him I had much experience in different places in regard to 
this matter, and had found the towns where they had taken 
the isms when they first came along in the natural course of 
things, as children take the measles, mumps, and hooping- 
cough, the people were intellectualy a quarter of a century 
in advance of other towns like his; that they would have to 
have them sooner or later, and the more out of season the 
more violent and dangerous they would be; that I did not 
have the measles till I was nearly forty years old, and then 
they almost killed me. Not long after this conversation the 
peace of that eminently conservative town and parish was 
disturbed with spiritualism ; and all the isms rushed in with 
it. The reaction was in proportion to repression, and unsea- 
sonableness. When these Rip Van Winkles were fully 
awakened they did not know where they were, or what to 
make of things; they belonged to a past age, and could not 
readily fit into this. 

The peace of cowardice, indolence, and inaction, which is 
the idol of so many Protestant sectarian societies, is the peace 
of the stagnant pool. It is as bad as the Catholic’s peace of 
mental despotism. Those who do not dare to reason at all, 
about religious matters, are on the same plane as those who 
do not dare to accept the results of their reason. 

Such a peace was not possible even for the Roman Church 
when it had kings and emperors, all civil power under its 
control; and certainly, since the time of Luther, there has 
been no tendency in this direction. Individuality and con- 
flict of opinion are always and everywhere the signs of men- 
tal activity. If men think at all they must and will think 
differently. There is and can be no undisputed dogmatical 
ecclesiastical or church refuge. The ritualistic, timid, indo- 
lent, unthinking multitudes may go on seeking such refuge, 
but it will be with no better success than in the past. 

All mental insurrections and Protestant reformations, all 
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divisions and strifes attending the modern increase of indi- 
viduality bring with them great evils and danger; but these 
are nothing compared with the mental activity which is thus 
awakened and increased. Every intelligent physician knows 
how much more hope he has of a fever than of palsy; of any 
acute painful disease than of the dull, insidious “dry rot.” 
If we would have neither religious fever nor palsy we must 
comply with the conditions of life, health, and growth. We 
must have a living sympathy with our time, with the spirit of 
our age, must open our minds to its inspirations, check its 
excesses, and guide to good ends all its highest influences. 

There is nothing so prejudicial to mental and spiritual 
health as an exclusive sentimental conservatism, which 
makes everything, even truth and duty, subordinate to an in- 
dolent, selfish, complacent repose. 

In those days, when these political and religious excite- 
ments were at their height, there was no great demand for 
this plain, outspoken way of presenting the subjects in con- 
troversy, in the pulpit, or out of it. Societies chose their 
ministers as they did their church-bells,—for their tone. 
Under the most harmless discourses, many persons could see 
some latent. heresy or implied reform. The leading men 
were always watching for something which they could turn 
to account in some way. Parish committees who had vacant 
pulpits to supply were exceedingly anxious about their can- 
didates. In one society, where I had been invited to preach 
a few Sundays, there was a great effort made to have me un- 
derstand that my audience would not expect me to introduce 
any exciting topic. This committee did everything but ask 
me what my subject was to be; and, to relieve them of their 
anxiety, I promised to be as dull, stupid, and commonplace as 
possible. At this time it was very difficult for me to find 
any employment, except in poor, distant, out of the way 
places. Not that I was in the habit of saying very shocking 
things, or discussing secular, to the neglect of strictly reli- 
gious subjects; but, from the frankness of my nature, my 
leanings could always be seen, and in the sensitive state of 
the public mind my reformatory tone was always too decided. 
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Of the treatment then received I had no complaint to make ; 
expected nothing better, so was not disappointed or soured 
by it. But, in my circumstances, I was living at great cost, 
and the reader can easily see that these were times that 
“tried mens souls” far more than in our country’s first rev- 
olution. 

In this connection I have reason to remember a conversa- 
tion with a distinguished lawyer who introduced himself as 
I was coming out of church, and invited me home to dine 
with him. This was in a State I had never visited before, 
and we were both strangers to each other. “Where are you 
settled?” he inquired. “Nowhere.” “I thought so. The rea- 
son I asked was the desire to know where there was a society 
with whom such discourses as you gave us to-day could be 
popular. Are you independent in your circumstances?” 
“No, very poor.” “Not married, I hope?” “ Yes, and a large 
family depending on me.” “Well, I know not how it is in 
other sections of the country, but in this neighborhood you 
would have to preach differently, or not be allowed to preach 
at all. I think you have made a mistake, not in your calling, 
or in your style of preaching, but in marrying. I am an ad- 
vocate for the celibacy of the clergy. A man has a right to 
sacrifice himself to any extent he chooses, but he has no 
right to sacrifice his wife and children. No man who is fit 
for our ministry, at the present time, ought to marry, unless 
‘he is rich, marries a rich wife, or has some commanding in- 
tellectual or social position which will secure his indepen- 
dence. In other denominations, where all is routine, creed 
and liturgy, things may go on indefinitly, as they do now; 
but with us there must be some great change before pulpits 
and pews come into right or peaceful relations to each other, 
or before either party can get the benefits of that individual- 
ism on which our whole system of religious thought and 
action is founded.” Here was something for me to consider. 
Here was a wise, liberal, practical layman, who, from the 
outside, saw the whole matter in its true light. He saw that 
we had planted ourselves on a new principle, and that in 
proportion as we were true to it we should come in conflict 
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with the world ; that no progress could be made on the peace 
of mental indifference, or the peace of spiritual despotism ; 
that those who see clearly and feel deeply the great issues 
of this conflict must now, as ever, go before, bearing 
the cross, and wearing the crown of thorns. Personally, I 
had a right to do, dare, and suffer as I pleased, but I had no 
right to sacrifice others. This was a long, and to me, ex- 
tremely interesting conversation, from the intimate knowl- 
edge which this very intelligent layman seemed to have of 
the real difficulties of any progressive reform ministry. 


VII. 


About this time an old friend and former parishioner be- 
came president of a promising Western college, 4nd offered 
me what we both thought in many respects a good situation 
there. It would give me a permanent home, and, what was 
becoming still more important, the education of my children 
without any necessity of leaving my profession. Its accep- 
tance involved the sacrifice of much that was personally near 
and dear to us all; but we did not hesitate to go, thinking 
that now we should have something to depend upon more 
stable, more independent of all sects and parties. It was a 
long journey. I had never been in any part of the great 
West, and like most Eastern people thought of it as a kind 
of paradise where we were to be free from many of the evils 
which we experience in New England. 

A greater and more general mistake was never made. 
Each section has its advantages and disadvantages. But for 
a poor man, with cultivated tastes and studious habits, the 
preponderance is altogether in favor of the East. Every- 
thing was so new, unfinished, unsettled and disorderly, that 
I was at first much disturbed and disappointed. It was very 
hard for me to get accustomed to duties so much out of the 
range of my experience, and yet no sooner had I done so 
and got reconciled to the great change than the college 
failed, a total change was made in my department, my office - 
was abolished, my friend, the President, died, and I was 
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obliged to come away. Here was my failure number four, 
the greatest of all. Our traveling and moving expenses 
were paid ; but what compensation for such a year’s life was 
this ? 

In taking this position I had not left my profession ; had 
started a liberal society at the capital of the State, seventy- 
five miles distant; had gone there Saturday nights, return- 
ing Monday mornings: but the movement, after several 
months’ trial, was not successful enough to warrant my 
removal there. Hence the old question again, Whither 
shall we go? what shall we do? more apalling than ever 
now, as we were so far away and where we were so little 
known. In these circumstances, at my time of life, this trial 
seemed to me greater than I could bear. I knew by former 
experience at R., O., and E. that the public never stopped to 
inquire or call for the causes of individual failure ; that it rec- 
ognizes and worships only success. It is always easier to 
suppose the former lies in some special unfitness or general 
want of capacity. All my acquaintance and friends were in 
the East, and back here I came to begin again with the addi- 
tional burden of another failure. Rented a house in the old 
neighborhood where we went when we left O., and there 
spent another awful winter in the same way. The same old 
war-cries of sect and party were louder and shriller than 
ever. The period was just preceding one of our Presidential 
elections, when all the worst elements of American society 
were let loose, and called into active service by the most un- 
scrupulous partisans, when everybody seems to get crazy 
with excitement about things of small consequence and 
smaller men, on the election of whom they make the salva- 
tion of the country to depend. This year the old words were 
used with such bitterness that it seemed to me they must be 
immediately followed by blows. 

I had been absent from New England eighteen months, 
had seen much of the Great West, and found that this ocean 
of land had an effect on my mind similar to the ocean of 
water as before described at O. Everything was so free, and 
on such a large scale, that I found in all a sense of mental 
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repose which kept small things from seeming great. I had in 
these new scenes been occupied with new cares and duties ; 
and when I came back here, unaffected by the prevalent in- 
sanities, I found myself alone and of no consequence. In 
private discussions, in public meetings, everywhere, there 
was an overwhelming amount of intolerance, of angry per- 
sonal feeling, in Church and State. 

This condition of the public mind led me to prepare a dis- 
course on the subject of hospitality in general, and mental 
hospitality in particular. The first opportunity for delivering 
it occurred in the neighborhood where the great excitement 
about witchcraft commenced. 

I spoke of hospitality in Bible times and Oriental coun- 
tries, of that which is still displayed in our new States and 
sparsely populated regions of the great West, and which was 
passing away with the multiplication of inhabitants, with the 
improvements of the arts, with the diffusion of the conven- 
iences of life, with the increased facilities for traveling, and 
all the public accommodations which follow in the train of a 
higher civilization. Next when invitations are extended to 
friends, acquaintance, and neighbors to join in social festivi- 
ties, feasts, or the luxuries of the table; when those persons 
are called hospitable who frequently entertain in this way. 
Then it is rarity, variety, and profusion of food. This period 
is mostly distinguished by its physical life, yet one in which 
good food is a rarity. But as physical luxuries become com- 
mon, this form of hospitality passes away like the other. 

When people generally have an abundance of as good food 
every day as they want, this kind of entertainment takes a 
very subordinate place. When the physical wants are sup- 
plied, it is no longer either a luxury or a necessity, and so no 
longer real hospitality. This good old word comes to have a 
far deeper and more sacred meaning in these later times. As 
men improve their mental and spiritual condition, or have 
these new kinds of wants to be supplied, a mental and spir- 
itual hospitality takes the place of that which we have no- 
ticed. People come together, not for eating and drinking, 
but for the pleasure and benefit of each other’s discourse and 
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society. They are entertained by wit and wisdom instead 
of meat and pastry. The hosts share their mental stores 
with their guests as freely, or with the same hospitable feel- 
ing, as the solitary families of the East share their food and 
lodgings with the hungry and weary stranger. Or they may 
merely give their guests the means of entertaining each 
other. Thus the principle is ever the same, and there is ever 
about the same amount of this kind, humane, free, and gen- 
erous entertainment of one by another; but its form is ever 
changing according to the condition and wants of men. 

The most advanced portions of society here in New Eng- 
land have reached a period in which they feel the want of 
mental hospitality. They feel the need of something more 
than the commonplace frivolities and conventionalities of the 
fashionable party. The upholsterer and cook can no longer 
entertain them. They feel the need of a freer, more ele- 
vating and instructive social intercourse; and those are 
now the most truly hospitable persons who do the most to 
supply this want. Hence it is that men of intelligence and 
high moral cultivation often feel more at home in the hum- 
ble dwellings of poor mechanics, where there is intellect and 
heart, than in the splendid mansions of the rich, where there 
is often only an outward life of feasting, ostentation, and fash- 
ion. To this large and increasing class of persons hospital- 
ity is mental and spiritual sympathy, and they care not 
whether they find it at the palace or at the cottage. It has 
no necessary connection with poverty or wealth. It does 
not depend on anything which the host or his guests have, 
but on what they are. It is the mental and not the physical 
nature that needs entertainment. 

How unprofitable and unsatisfactory has social life become, 
and what a means of improvement and happiness it might be 
made if we would all exercise that true hospitality towards 
each other which our age demands, and which is within the 
means of all,—that of free, open, liberal minds and hearts. 
But before we can do this we must learn to be more hospita- 
ble to each other’s thoughts or different ideas of things. For 
why is there so much idle gossip, so much mere chit chat and 
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nonsense now talked over at social gatherings? Because 
people cannot tolerate any variety of opinion on subjects of 
importance, and so there is a mutual understanding among 
them that none shall be introduced. Whoever expresses any 
idea that is not perfectly commonplace, that would lead to 
any discussion or rational conversation, is regarded as a dan- 
gerous person or as wanting in good taste. Any subject 
about which there is any difference of opinion only leads to 
division and strife, and so by common consent the time of 
social intercourse is generally given up to eating and drink- 
ing, to frivolity and display. What we want then is a men- 
tal hospitality that will lead us‘to welcome and treat kindly 
and considerately the thoughts as well as the persons of our 
fellow-men. This sensitiveness about opinions which is com- 
mon in this region at this time is fearfully oppressive to any 
person who has been accustomed to a different atmosphere. 
The bigotry of our Puritan fathers seems to have become 
organic in us. We no longer banish and hang Quakers and 
witches, because we have lost our interest in all theological 
controversies ; but in the things we do care about, in matters 
of sect and party, we seem to be as narrow and bigoted as 
ever. When I was out on the broad prairies of the West, 
with nothing to break or limit my vision, with the vast dome 
of the heavens above me, with the horizon at equal but in- 
conceivable distances around me, I could draw a long breath 
and feel that life was expansive and glorious. But recently, 
since my return to this part of the country, I begin to feel as 
if I were living in a barrel, as if I should be smothered to 
death in your excited, clamorous public opinion. If I have 
any new thought or feeling to express it must be toned down 
till it loses all its freshness and peculiarity. I must ask how 
A, B, and C — the leading men in certain religious societies 
or political parties — will be likely to be affected bv it, what 
objections can possibly be made to it, to what misinterpreta- 
tions it is liable. If the thought or feeling is of a religious 
character, I must hide it in some old phraseolog'y, in some 
mystical or sentimental expression. If it belongs to any 
other department of life, it must be put forth with great‘cau- 
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tion, in glittering generalities, that can be used for all pur- 
poses or none, according as different circumstances may re- 
quire, and so no offense be given to anybody. Now what 
right has anybody to take offense at any honest expression of 
differences? The great general principles of life are not 
local or personal, and none but the narrowest minds could 
ever think of giving them any personal character. 

This sensitiveness about opinions deprives us of the chief 
benefit of society. If we cannot exchange thoughts, to what 
purpose do we meet? If we are too timid or intolerant to 
entertain each other’s honest convictions, we had better not 
attempt to entertain each other’s persons. Those who refuse 
to have our thoughts in their houses, who shut the door of 
conviction against the truths we may bring with us, are more 
rude and unhospitable than if they refused us admission. 
Suppose some of these thoughts which we freely and frankly 
express are new and strange, unlike those which others cher- 
ish, is it not by comparison and conflict of ideas that truths 
are established and progress made? Is there anything bet- 
ter calculated to enlarge our minds, or help us to see every 
side of subjects, than this variety of views? May not some 
of these thoughts be as angelic in their character as some of 
those strangers whom the early Christians were exhorted to 
entertain? How are we to know this if we refuse to receive 
them, or to give them any attention, if we frown down all in- 
dividuality and variety of thought? If we would not refuse 
to admit a stranger into our houses on the ground that he 
was a stranger, why should we on the same ground refuse to 
receive strange ideas? Why should we not grant them the 
hospitality which they demand while passing on the lonely 
by-ways of our life, through the mental wilderness or the 
moral deserts of society? Why should we not freely receive 
them into our minds, to examine their character, and decide 
upon their merits? These strange thoughts may be the 
heavenly visitants that we most need. If they are not con- 
veyed by angels they may on this account be no less sugges- 
tive or inspiring, may come as directly from ‘the angelic or 
higher world. Why should we ever be less attentive and re- 
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spectful to the minds than to the bodies of those whom we 
entertain? While we do this we show that we regard the 
physical wants as paramount to all others. While we do this, 
the true pleasures and advantages of society are not possible 
for us. 

We see, then, that this mental hospitality is the condition 
on which we may have that rational, instructing, and elevat- 
ing social intercourse which we so much need. Oh, how de- 
lightful, how refreshing, this full, free, and confiding, sponta- 
neous interchange of thoughts and feelings would become! 
How directly would it serve to do away all our alienation and 
distrust, and cause us to feel that we are all brethren, persu- 
ing similar objects, only by different means, according to our 
various conditions and culture. It is not well for us to con- 
fine our civilities to those who think and feel as we do. We 
may all give something to or receive something from each 
other if we meet on the ground of a.true hospitality. We 
may find angels where we only looked for demons ; we may 
find truths where we only looked for errors. How are we to 
know others or they to know us if we continue to cherish 
this inhospitable feeling ? if we continue to meet in body and 
and not in soul? Oh, we do long for the time when this 
great virtue shall be based on spiritual rather than on bodily 
wants, when our new and strange thoughts shall be as kindly 
welcomed and as freely received intp the hearts of men as 
strangers are into their homes; when mentally and morally 
they will no longer turn us away from the door of their 
minds as if we were thieves or robbers; when they will feel 
that sympathy is as great a necessity for the soul as food 
and shelter to the body ; when they will be as ready to share 
their mental as their physical food with us. We long for the 
time when there shall be a brotherhood based on the claims 
of the spiritual nature in man ; when all shall recognize those 
claims, shall treat each other with the same kindness and 
attention as if all were angels, for this spiritual hospitality 
would surely have the most angelic or elevating tendency. 
We long for the time when all minds shall be open to con- 
viction on all subjects; when men shall no longer be afraid 
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to trust truth to itself; when all great ideas shall have free 
course, and be glorified as the source of all great actions and 
institutions ; when no earnest, independent thinker shall be 
made to give place in society to those who merely echo the 
thoughts of others, — shall be turned away by his brethren 
and treated as a stranger, as an outcast, with suspicion or 
neglect because he brings new and strange thoughts among 
them ; when he shall be welcomed by all as a sincere seeker 
of truth without regard to the conclusions to which he may 
have come; when none shall longer refuse to unbar the door 
of their mind to him till they have inquired into the number 
and character of the articles in his social, political, or reli- 
gious creed. We long for the time when all this mental 
timidity, this mental suspicion and inhospitality, shall be 
done away ; when men shall everywhere feel that their fel- 
low-men have more claims upon them than even the angels 
who may happen to come in their company. 

Let us do all in our power to hasten on this good and 
happy time that is coming. To this end let us never be for- 
getful to entertain strangers,— strange persons or strange 
thoughts. Let us treat both with equal hospitality. This is 
a duty which we owe to the lonely and weary thinker as 
truly as to the lonely and weary traveler. And in this age 
it is a duty which, in this its highest form, is constantly com- 
ing more and more into requisition as people begin to think 
for themselves, or to seek that mental and moral independ- 
ence which has been so long neglected. It is a duty which 
we owe to ourselves, to our own nature and culture; for 
here, as in every other department of life, we receive as we 
give. All minds and hearts must open to those who exer- 
cise this free, confiding mental generosity. 


“Tr we cannot scale great heights ourselves, we can help others 
to ascend the mount.” 
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THE OTHER WORLD. 


Ir lies around us like a cloud, — 
A world we do not see ; 

Yet the sweet closing of an eye . 
May bring us there to be. 


Its gentle breezes fan our cheek 
Amid our worldly cares ; 

Its gentle voices whisper love, 
And mingle with our prayers. 


Sweet hearts around us throb and beat, 
Sweet helping hands are stirred ; 
And palpitates the veil between 
With breathings almost heard ; 


And in the hush of rest they bring 
*Tis easy now to see 

How lovely and how sweet a pass 
The hour of death may be, — 


To close the eye and close the ear, 
Wrapped in a trance of bliss, 

And gently laid in loving arms, 
To swoon to that — from this ; 


Scarce knowing if we wake or sleep, 
Scarce asking where we are, 

To feel all evil sink away, 
All sorrow and all care. 


Sweet souls around us watch us still, 
Press nearer to our side ; 

Into our thoughts, into our prayers, 
With gentle helpings glide. 


Let death between us be as naught, — 
A dried and vanished stream ; 

Your joy be the reality, 
Our suffering life the dream. 


—WMrs. H. B. Stowe. 
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OUR DENOMINATIONAL HOPE. 


BY JOSEPH MAY. 


To those whose hereditary sympathies ally them with 
the Unitarian movement, it is often the source of surprise 
and disappointment to contemplate its historical phenomena. 
After more than fifty years of struggle it is scarcely yet a 
national movement ; and there is a general conviction that 
we have not, even in New England, accomplished such out- 
ward results as seem proportionate, I will not say to the 
beauty and value of our thought, but not even to the talent 
of our preachers and the confessed excellence of the lives of 
our people. This, even while .the spirit which has animated 
us has been visibly spreading, undermining old prejudices, 
obliterating jealous distinctions, and subtly re-forming insti- 
tutions and codes of thought. Nay, more still. The com- 
munity is found full of persons who acknowledge the truth of 
our ideas, and yet remain inactive, listlessly supporting other 
churches, or neglecting all in favor of an unsympathetic indi- 
vidualism. 

On the other hand, the doctrine with which, fifteen centu- 
ries ago, the young archdeacon of Alexandria conquered his 
aged presbyter at Nicea, the doctrine of the Trinity, is still 
the dominant, we might almost say the universal, doctrine of 
Christendom. Thousands of thousands of Christians never 
heard of Unitarians, or if they have, suppose them to be of 
a piece with Mormons and free-lovers. It is habitually as- 
sumed that Trinitarianism zs Christianity. 

In short, Trinitarianism is popular, Unitarianism is not. 
Many seem to doubt that it can ever be otherwise: that we 
ever can reach the masses and evangelize them according to 
our faith. Unitarianism will do for the te, not for ordi- 
nary men and women, it is charged, and sometimes strangely 
admitted by its own advocates. Many complain, “You do 
not give us that which is definite and substantial enough: 
your position seems to us a negative one; true enough, per- — 
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haps, but we want something which shall come home to us 
powerfully and feelingly. We have a want which you do not 
supply.” 

Now as we study these things it is first necessary that we 
should recognize one philosophical truth which is universal. 
It is, that no idea essentially false can secure and maintain a 
wide and permanent, acceptance. Delusions and falsehoods 
may sway for a time the fancies and unsettle the reason of 
communities, but they will die out. The mind loves truth, 
and will discard error at last. Certainly Unitarians must 
admit this, which seems essential in their system. But, con- 
versely, it should follow that whatever form of thought gains 
and maintains a wide popular credit must, although overlaid, 
even permeated with error, yet contain a substantial truth. 
Error may be the form, the envelope, —truth must be the 
vitality, the power. 

I leave this conclusion unapplied till I state a corollary from 
it. History seems further to show what philosophy would 
foretell, that the deepest, most indispensable truths grasp the 
mind most forcibly, and that, therefore, men will lay hold on 
them, no matter what superficial error accompanies and dis- 
torts them, in preference to others less defiled, but at the 
same time less important. Let a man be lost in a trackless 
wilderness, and he will listen languidly to the most learned 
exposition of the theory of planetary revolutions: but let a no- 
tion, however hypothetical, of starry guidance be presented him 
and he will be aroused at once. “We will try it, at any rate,” he 
would say, “better any chance of escape than to perish here.” 
So especially in religious matters ; a great vital, saving hope 
will take hold on men no matter how gross the form in which 
it is offered; while a less important thought, a superficial, un- 
practical truth, will strike the surface of their minds and sink 
in like a pebble that makes no ripple. “Very true,” they say, 
“but how about this other matter?” 

Now to apply these remarks to our own case relatively to 


- Trinitarianism. We must allow that this great, powerful 


scheme which has outlasted centuries, and in some form or 


- other reigned cogent over almost unanimous Christendom, 
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has an indispensable idea under it on which men’s souls lay 
hold. I believe this to be the fact; and that it was in virtue 
of this underlying truth that Athanasius defeated Arius at 
Nicea, and that Trinitarianism has held its own until to-day. 
Furthermore, it is my wish to show that we can never rival 
its mastery of popular sympathies until we prove that this 
great truth, or greater ones, underlie our own faith: in short, 
till we ave truths, and offer them, which outshine it, and 
which satisfy the deep wants of the restless, hungry human 
soul more fully and more sweetly. 

Now let us enquire for this great truth, or truths, if haply 
we may find them. 

The deepest want of man’s soul is that of. reconciliation, or 
it were better to say, of sympathy with God. Take away 
aspiration and the race would rot. But aspiration implies 
adoration of the Perfect —implies longing after communion 
with the Supreme Being in the heart which recognizes him. 
If there were no impulse to fulfill an ideal, we should per- 
ish ; but this fulfillment brings us directly into harmony with 
the Highest, and we cannot separate the objects of our long- 
ings. Hence, mankind have always aspired to sa/vation, and 
have looked for it, and do to-day, through act or influence of 
superior beings or a Supreme Being. And the effort of the- 
ology, from the period of fetichism to the era of Christianity, 
from Moloch-worship to Christian theism, has therefore been 
to bridge the gulf between God and man. This is the great 
concern ; all others are subsidiary and relatively unimportant. 
Whatever theory promises to effect this will see its fanes 
crowded. Leave it out, or fail to display it, and the fresh 
paint will scarcely wear off your thresholds. 

Now, then, we approach what appears to be the gist of our 
immediate ‘question and the critical point in the present and 
future of Unitarianism. ‘Trinitarianism has forestalled, tri- 
umphed over, outlawed and defied Unitarianism because it 
has offered a theory, however distorted, of access to God, 
more definite, sharply cut and tangible than ours. It is not 
in virtue of logic that Trinitarianism survives, for its theory 
outrages all logic and all common sense. Its advocates even 
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boast that it is not only a mystery, but an absurdity to the 
intellect. It would be outgrown in a generation if it rested 
on its reason and consistency. It outrages even Christianity, 
and perverts the very name; yet men find a sympathy be- 
tween its purpose and that of Christianity, and they hold on 
to both as if they were one. In a sense they ave one; for 
this common purpose is to make God accessible to man, to 
bring him near and make his relations to us clear and certain. 
The great underlying truth in virtue of which Trinitarianism 
maintains itself is that of the accessibleness of God. It is 
not that there is any real sufficiency in its statement of God’s 
relations to us; these are not three, but multitudinous. 
There is no convincing appropriateness in the division of 
divine functions, or aspects, or modes, into those of the Cre- 
ator, the Revealer and the Sustainer ; for a score of others 
could be added. The strength of Trinitarianism is that in 
their conception of the second person of the Trinity, the 
Orthodox have a definite, close, and lovely image of Deity ; 
which, however fictitious, anthropomorphic, incongruous and 
unnatural, and despite the stigma which the doctrine practi- 
cally casts upon the Father, yet represents this great truth of 
Divine xearness to man, and offers satisfaction to the great 
want of his soul. It is not the Trinity of his Personality, 
but the thought of Deity as accessible and reconcilable 
which the Orthodox view of Christ furnishes, which makes 
men cling to the Trinitarian scheme despite all the anomalies 
and absurdities of which they confess it to be full. 

It is, then, in Christ as the symbol of divine and human 
reconciliation ; in the at-one-ment which is perverted but pro- 
vided for in the scheme of the atonement, that the strength 
of Orthodoxy lodges. The scheme is harsh, inconsistent, 
irrational, and devoid of all proper evidence. But observe 
the way in which the masses use it. They ignore its incon- 
gruities, overlook its total want of foundation in fact or prob- 
ability, and simply cling to its central Idea. This is true of 
nine-tenths of Christians of this faith, They know nothing 
of doctrinal details ; they have perhaps never read the arti- 
cles on which their church is based; they confess, when 
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pressed, that many of these are absurd or shocking. But 
they are fixed in the idea that somehow Christ saves them: 
is the avenue of reconciliation with God, brings God and man 
together. 

History illustrates this on a broader field. In every gen- 
eration since Athanasius the forms of presentation of the 
doctrine of the Trinity have altered to suit the age. First, 
it was Christ rescuing us from the Devil, who had outwitted 
Deity and gotten a hold on man’s soul. Then the claims of 
God’s honor as King, which demanded our destruction, are 
satisfied by Christ’s sacrifice. Then Christ’s self-oblation 
relieves an exigency of the Divine Justice. To-day Trinita- 
rian theologians see in Christ the Divine Personality mani- 
festing itself in redeeming love: winning man to God by the 
spectacle of Divine self-sacrifice. But all through this cha- 
meleon presentation of the dogma we observe that the cen- 
tral thought remains unchanged. The doctrine offers a solu- 
tion of the great problem over which we yearn, how to recon- 
cile our rebellious hearts with God; and this is the only 
thing in it which has not changed and will not change. 

Now, anxious to make our movement successful in all real 
success, if we would take hold on the popular heart we must 
approach it with some real consolation like this, or rather 
with this identical consolation, however much we purify and 
refine the form in which it is presented. We have already 
learned that it is fruitless to delay, fighting the error in the 
popular figment: we can only wean men from its absurdities 
by meeting the real want in some way as tangible and clear, 
but more rational and sweeter. If we have remained a feeble 
minority, it must be, at least in great measure, because we 
have failed to present to men a spiritual solace which has 
sufficiently appealed to the great necessity of their souls. I 
think that, as a movement, ours has been unsatisfactory in 
relation to this fundamental spiritual necessity. Our preach- 
ing seems to me to have characteristically failed to recog- 
nize and provide for it. We have assumed an access to God, 
direct, easy, and filial; but we have not so presented the 
necessity of an approach to him, the wecessity of reconcilia- 
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tion and at-one-ment, as to answer the deepest anxieties of 
human souls, and convince them of our power and will to 
help them. We have not so presented the relation of the 
Divine Father to us as to make it practical in the manner 
they require. We have not sufficiently recognized the fact 
of human alienation from God and the power of sin, and 
therefore have not seemed to estimate the value of reconcilia- 
tion ; and this has debarred us from entering into the sympa- 
thies of the masses deeply enough to make our views appeal 
to men, in whom the awakened consciousness of sin is usu- 
ally the first influence to religious thought and life. 

Of course this defect of ours can be historically accounted 
for. The exigencies of fifty years ago demanded the assertion 
of another great truth, — the rectitude of essential human na- 
ture, — really more fundamental, and in defense of which we 
have done a great work. If, then, we have done less than we 
should, it is that in our championship of this we have insuf- 
ficiently regarded the less deep but more urgent one, — of 
men’s practical sinfulnéss. This latter is the one on which 
the popular church is really based, and which it complements 
with the thought of God’s approach to man which underlies 
and gives vitality to the doctrine of the Trinity. The great 
want which these assert and supply must be satisfied by 
whatever movement is to have any hope of success. 

It is an old question, which form of theology is original, 
polytheism or monotheism? However it shall be settled, one 
thing is certain, polytheism has always appealed to the popu- 
lar mind. And this, because it—clumsily, perhaps, and 
crudely, but that zever makes any difference in the religious 
sphere — brings God near. A late writer remarks that the 
only monotheistic nation of antiquity were always lapsing 
and going over to fulfill the measure of their religious wants 
in the worship of a tangible, accessible Dagon, Bel, or Mo- 
loch. Moses was great enough to live in the apprehension 
of an unseen spiritual Ong. To the Hebrew multitude He 
was too far off. The case is the same to-day. Unity as 
against Trinity places God at a distance. Our problem is to 
show how, consistently with all we have a right to assert 
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about the Divine Personality, the Infinite, Self-existent Spirit 
yet comes close to the human soul. 

I have already maintained that we really stand upon the 
true theory. We have from the lips of Jesus himself the 
clue of thought we need,—namely, the identity of divine 
and human substance. Our question, therefore, is rather of 
method than of foundation. It might even be said to be only 
a question of emphasis, a question of what ideas we shall 
emphasize in our evangel. We may obtain a hint directly 
from the progress of a sister sect. Universalism took its 
stand on a recognition of the same want which Orthodoxy 
discerns, — namely, reconciliation, asking, “ How shall man 
be saved?” and it secured a hold upon the masses such as 
we never have had, because it put forward a theory to satisfy 
this want. 

It is easier to discern difficulties than to point out the 
paths by which they.may be avoided, but some suggestions 
appear to be readily obtained. First of all, the history of 
both Orthodoxy and Universalism shows that what the peo- 
ple want is not theology, but religion. A sect never yet pro- 
gressed, any more than Trinitarianism now stands, upon a 
dry scientific analysis of the mode of Divine personal exist- 
ence or even of human nature. The people really care very 
little whether Deity be one in three, or three in one, or one 
or three. They would accept the Pantheon itself to-morrow 
if they could not supply their heart’s needs otherwise. They 
want religion: that is,a knowledge and sense of their re/a- 
tion to God which will make them feel safe and hopeful. 

We must start, therefore, as has been suggested through- 
out what has been said here, with a more just, profound, and 
definite appreciation of those spiritual wants which our ap- 
prehension of the essential rectitude of human nature has 
unconsciously obscured to us. Human rectitude is true: 
that is, Aa/f true. Human sinfulness is as true: it is the 
other half, and it is the present, exigent half, which enters 
into men’s secret souls with its iron. We must, like Jesus 
in the wilderness, have compassion on the multitudes, for 
they are faint: and for their help we need not more provis- 
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ion of theology, but the spirit which was in him. We must 
exchange intellectual chilliness (if that fault is tours) for reli- 
gious enthusiasm, and this must be excited, not by grateful 
theories of men’s essential excellence, but, like the compas- 
sion of Jesus, by the recognition of their actual neediness, 
We must feel that we and they are sinners, often deserving 
God’s frown as surely as we inherit his smile; and we must 
go out to rescue and redeem them and ourselves. That is 
the only spirit that has ever enlarged a sect to the dimen- 
sions of a great social movement. 

But, secondly, we have, like Orthodoxy, to meet this want, 
and so we must have our theory of Divine things, that is, our 
theology. What shall this be? That is, what shall charac- 
terize it? What shall be emphatic in it? To determine this 
(a more difficult question than the other) we must discern 
the spirit of the age, the mental condition of society at large 
and of our own body, and so detect and adopt to press home 
the thought which is the real leading of the time. 

This is the critical work. It is well to reflect whether we 
are on the right path to perform it successfully. A new life 
has lately appeared to stir in the Unitarian body, and it is of 
great moment to guide it aright. I ask, then, candidly, have 
we placed ourselves in an attitude which is really meeting 
the wants of the age? 

Our doctrinal attitude is well known. Our test article em- 
phasizes the spiritual leadership of Jesus. It justly repre- 
sents the sentiments of the vast majority of the body. But 
the practical question recurs, whether this idea is justly and 
wisely elected and emphasized as our characteristic burden, 
the essential link of union among us, and the labarum of our 
victories ? 

There is certainly ground to think that it is not. Ear- 
nestly maintaining the claim of Jesus upon our profound 
homage and affectionate loyalty, we may yet discern that his 
spiritual lordship is not the characteristic assertion which can 
give us, ever, that hold upon the masses which we long, or 
ought to long, to obtain. 

The reasons are not far to seek, They have been involved 
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in the present discussion. The deepest want of our souls, it 
has been maintained, is reconciliation with God. We cannot 
go deeper ; for this is the foundation of religion. Therefore 
the religious theory which takes hold on the popular heart 
will be that which most clearly and vividly presents a satis- 
faction of this fundamental want. Now, then, I suggest that 
our denominational view of the nature of Jesus, either as a 
grand religious teacher, a holy prophet and seer, an excep- 
tionally endowed and inspired human soul, in short, as any- 
thing less than God himself, actually resigns in the face of 
the people that which gives the Orthodox Christ his hold 
upon them. It is not in him as their religious leader, their 
moral saviour, their spiritual lord, that the Orthodox masses 
find their eager wants supplied. It is in him as the present, 
accessible Gop. It is not in Christ as the Way, but in 
Christ as the End. Their faith may be fallacious, as we 
maintain ; but they repose in the belief that in him they see 
Personal Deity: and that is what holds them to him. All 
forms of Unitarianism withdraw from them, or profoundly 
impair, this consolation. We can make no impression on 
them till we can supply its place. 

But we caz supply its place, and it is equally plain how we 
can do it. We lay the basis of our movement, justly, on the 
rectitude, not with Orthodoxy on the depravity, of human 
nature. Jesus was the prophet of this truth; and his life and 
words afford us the very best supplemental or correlative 
truth ; which Orthodoxy cannot preach; which would ren- 
der the Trinity an idle whim of speculation ; which we alone 
believe ; and which we need only emphasize in our unbelief, 
make vividly influential in our lives, and publish as the bur- 
den of our preaching. It is that which is represented rather 
by the third person of the Trinity, and which has pledged its 
power by making that Evangelical sect which has especially 
recognized it, albeit in a gross form, the most marvelously 
popular. We have spent too much time and energy defend- 
ing our title to the Christian name. We need now rather to 
exhibit our apostleship by taking up, and carrying out as our 
evangel, what is really the central thought of Christianity, — 
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that, namely, of the essential spiritual union of God and man, 
illustrated conspicuously in Jesus, indeed, but which is the 
great truth of human nature. Orthodoxy with its deified 
Christ bridges the abyss between us and Deity. The Unita- 
rian Christ falls short. Jesus’ thought of God’s immanence in 
the human soul, his faith in which all his life exhibited and 
all his preaching pre-supposed, fills up this yawning void for- 
ever. 

Not he, but his thought, then ; not the leader, but the hope 
into which he leads us: not what our famous Preamble re- 
membered, but what it forgot, —shall be the symbol of our 
success. Jesus, our Jesus, our Christ, does not bring God to 
them in the way the masses demand. No man nor angel can 
bring him near to those who have not first entered into Je- 
sus’ own august thought. We must first teach them what he 
tried to teach them, that God, by his very nature, is always 
near to man; is in the human soul, its vital force, its sustain- 
- ing life, as he is in plant and planet and whatsoever is. How 
we shall prosecute this effort cannot now be discussed here; 
but let it not appear that the course urged involves deroga- 
tion from the least honor due to him who cannot at this day 
be displaced as the spiritual leader of Christendom. That 
position is secure to him. And, for all who came after, his 
nature, character, and career furnish indispensable spiritual 
suggestions and illustrations. Jesus is singled out from the 
whole world as a world-saviour by no false instinct, although 
men may misinterpret both it and him. The great hunger 
of men’s souls, which seeks to satisfy itself 2 him as God, is 
not at fault in fixing on him for its consolation, although it 
shall one day find that it is God in him that really supplies 
its want. For, as real or ideal, the distinguishing character- 
istic of his nature, his faith and his life, is essentially this 
great truth, the knowledge of which must be the world’s sal- 
vation, —the truth of God’s Emmanuel-presence with his 
every child. 
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THE CHIEF THING THE NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE SHOULD DO. 


BY J. T. BIXBY. 


On the 22d of October our National Conference will hold 
its fifth biennial meeting. 

Eight years have passed by since it was first organized in 
the former Church of the Messiah on Broadway, New York. 
Commenced at a period of depression and not a little dis- 
cordance, it finds us now in a state of much increased pros- 
perity and enjoying a harmony that hardly a ripple disturbs. 

In great degree this has been the work of the Conference 
itself. The grand effort which the denomination made at the 
time of its formation enlarged the denomination’s conception 
of its duty, its opportunity and its ability, and stimulated it 
to a heightened activity which it has ever since maintained. 

The formation of a National Organization required the de- 
nomination to define its position. The discordant elements 
lying latent in our body, clogging its progress by their silent 
friction and contrariwise pulling, were brought to the surface. 
The opposition between them was at first, of course, much 
embittered. Every session of the Conference was the scene 
of an earnest struggle between the two great currents of our 
body, each striving to anchor the denominational bark by the 
side of its own rock. Now it was the conservative element, 
now the radical, that seemed to draw the Conference to its 
side, but never was the controversy conducted otherwise than 
with gentlemanliness and a spirit of Christian love and con- 
sideration. Gradually the extremists on each side found 
that they could not consistently stand with the rest of the 
body, and they quietly went off each in their own direction ; 
and, at last, at the late Conference at New York, the main 
central body, — both the right and left centre, as we may in 
French phrase call them, — found a position where all could 
stand and work together in harmony. 

The Conference has thus done a great deal for our body. 
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Of this work, however, the most important part is that last 
spoken of, —its service in bringing the body upon a more 
definite theological ground, satisfactory to the main body 
both of our conservative and radical brethren. The Confer- 
ence’s history has been, in this respect, singular. Founded 
expressly for practical activity, it has occupied itself princi- 
pally with doctrinal discussions. The preamble of the Con- 
ference sets forth “the great opportunities and demands for 
Christian work and consecration.” Its first article declares 
the object for which the Conference has been instituted to be 
“the energizing and stimulating the denomination to the 
largest exertions in the cause of Christian faith and work.” 
By by-law third it is stated that “one feature of its work 
shall be to consider and recommend plans and methods of 
work, the amount of money to be raised and the special 
objects to which the money should be appropriated,” &c. 
The Conference is also equipped with a full working board 
of Officers, President, six. Vice-Presidents, Secretary, Tr«as- 
urer, and a Council of ten. One-half of the Council and 
two-thirds of the delegates, it was provided, should be lay- 
men, because of the greater practical efficiency which it was 
thought they would give to the Conference. 

Thus was the Conference planned for practical activity. 
But at its very first meeting it was plunged into a theological 
controversy. Not a session since but has seen it renewed. 
It has been chiefly for the sake of this doctrinal debate 
that our parishes have been interested in the Conference. 
For the sake of this have they exerted themselves to send 
delegates from the far north and east and west, when often 
they could ill afford it, and the day when this question of 
radicalism or conservatism was under discussion was the one 
day when alone the delegates mustered in force and sat 
through the whole day’s sitting. I would not be understood 
to say that the Conferencce has done wo practical work thus 
far. It has done much. It has encouraged the denomina- 
tion to raise much larger sums of money annually than was 
ever done before its organization. It has instituted by its 
recommendation and example the custom of Conferences in 
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each local district of our body. It has deliberated upon 
many practical questions and made many excellent recom- 
mendations to the denomination ; but, after all, its principal 
activity, its principal interest and value with the denomina- 
tion, has thus far been due to its theological discussions and 
action. 

But happily the great question which so long agitated our 
body has been put at rest. The last National Conference 
settled it in a manner satisfactory to all but a very small frac- 
tion of the body. ‘The decision then reached has been ac- 
cepted as a final decision of the position of the whole body. 
No one, I imagine, will attempt to reverse that decision. I 
doubt if any one would care to open again that vexing ques- 
tion. If he did, the National Conference, I think, would 
very curtly dismiss it as already closed. Neither conserva- 
tive nor radical would care to enter again into a discussion 
already exhausted, and where there is scarcely a hope of 
attaining any more satisfactory conclusion. 

That part of the Conference’s career may then be consid- 
ered past. It cannot be re-enacted. The Conference swings 
back by a natural gravitation to its originally designed place. 
It returns to practical work, to a consideration of the 
condition and needs of the denomination, the raising of 
money, the laying out plans fur work, the deliberating 
upon and deciding among the various objects and methods 
presented. And now when such work alone becomes its 
business, when its meetings become simply practical and 
have no theological struggles to give interest and value to 
them, in what condition will the Conference find itself? It 
will send out its invitations, gather three delegates from each 
church in the country, choose a large board of officers, dis- 
cuss for three days objects, methods and places of work, de- 
cide what it judges will be the best causes for the denomina- 
tion to work for in the next two years, vote tu raise money 
and how much money, resolve how that money may best be 
spent, and then, when it shall have ended its labors, its mem- 
bers will go home to see the money raised, put — not into its 
own treasury, but into that of another organization, — to see 
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it spent, not by its own council according as the Conference 
has decided, but by another board according to their own 
judgment, perhaps in direct opposition to the manner that 
the Conference has recommended,—and to see its large 
board of officers left with nothing to do, and its resolutions 
and decisions, obtained at such pains and expense from the 
full body of Unitarians in the whole country, of little more 
value than the suggestions or recommendations of a single 
individual would have been. 

Now it will take but a few such Conferences to show our 
laymen the inefficiency of the Conference as a practical 
working instrument. They will see that it is not a body 
that accomplishes definite and final results, that it is not a 
body on whose discussions important consequences depend, 
but that it is as an occasion simply for mutual encourage- 
ment, suggestion, social intercourse, and general speech-mak- 
ing, — in short, another anniversary meeting, pleasant enough 
in its way and not unprofitable of course to those with plenty 
of leisure for everything, but not such a meeting as they can 
afford to spend three good working days in attending. Our 
busy laymen will be likely then to drop off in their attend- 
ance on the Conference. The remoter churches, too, will 
conclude that it is not worth while to spend fifteen or twen- 
ty-five dollars, or perhaps twice that, to send delegates to it, 
and the attendance upon it and its influence and usefulness 
will soon decline. 

The chief thing, then, for the National Conference to do is 
to determine what its future character shall be, and make its 
organizatian fitted for its purposes, whatever they may be. 

It has two courses open to it, — either, first, to pursue its 
original design and be a practical working body, or, secondly, 
to relinquish this idea and content itself with being a grand 
mass-meeting of the churches held once in two years in the 
autumn. In either case, it needs to modify its present organ- 
ization. 

Perhaps it may be the best thing for it to adopt the latter 
course, —to make up its mind to leave all executive func- 
tions and practical action to the American Unitarian Asso- 
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ciation, aiming itself at nothing more than such general influ- 
ence in forming and controlling public opinion, and in arous- 
ing, stimulating, and interesting the denomination as a Na- 
tional Conference may have without producing at the time 
any definite result by its action or controlling in any direct 
way the denominational moneys or activities. But if the Na- 
tional Conference is to be merely such a meeting as this, 
similar to our May anniversaries or to our local conferences, 
except on its larger scale and less frequent time of meeting, 
its membership should not be restricted to three delegates 
from each church, but enlarged to six or twelve, or, better 
still, to all that will come. For, after it is generally compre- 
hended that the Conference is little but a biennial anniver- 
sary, few more will care to come than to ordinary anniversa- 
ries. Moreover, it should, in this case, change the character 
of its subjects and its methods of business, — abandon the 
administrative questions which it no longer aspires to pass 
any final decision upon, and take up such popular topics as 
would be more interesting to a general audience. 

But we need more than this of our National Conference. 
We have enough anniversaries and meetings for general en- 
couragement and expression of opinion without it. What we 
need is.something more practical,—a body that shall give 
us action instead of talk, conclusions instead of debates. 
We need a body that shall be, as far as our congregational 
system allows, a final judge in all questions that come up 
in our body; a director of its various activities not to be 
ignored or overruled; a council so representing all our 
churches, every local influence and every shade of opinion 
in our widely differing and scattered body, as to qualify it 
authoritatively to speak for us, and so completely equipped 
and compactly organized as to enable it efficiently to act for 
us. No denomination can do much effective work without 
such a governing body to give unity to its action. It is the 
central ganglion that co-ordinates and directs to definite ob- 
jects the otherwise random movements of the different parts 
of the system. It was to give us something of this sort that 
the National Conference was instituted. 
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“We have in the American Unitarian Association,” it will 
be said, “all we need in the way of such an agent.” If we 
have, then the organization of the National Conference was 
a superfluous business, and the best thing it can do is to ad- 
journ ste die. But with the warmest appreciation of the 
claims of the American Unitarian Association, it does not 
seem to me all that we need. It has done excellent work for 
our cause. It has now, and has always had, as far as I know, 
as judicious and efficient a board of officers as it could have. 
I have no complaint to make in regard to them, or what they 
have done or not done. The defect is in the constitution of 
the Association. In the first place, the American Unita- 
rian Association does not represent the whole body of our 
churches, but such individuals as' may choose to pay a dollar 
for annual membership or thirty for life membership. As a 
consequence, many persons are — whole sections of our body 
may be — without any representative among its members, 
while, on the other hand, wealthy churches near its place of 
meeting may have scores of members. Called upon to act 
for Unitarians throughout the country, it is local rather than 
national in its membership, Receiving its supplies of money 
from the whole denomination, the officers to hold and use 
this money are chosen and often directed how to use it, not 
by the whole denomination or its representatives, but by a 
small number of individuals by no means representing the 
churches adequately, equally, or proportionately. 

In the next place, the Association commonly transacts its 
business in a single hurried forenoon, while the voting for 
officers is simultaneously going on. The number of mem- 
bers present at this business meeting is often not large, even 
less fully representative of the wishes of the whole denomi- 
nation than its membership is. It is true that at this meet- 
ing of the American Unitarian Association the members 
much of the time wisely do little but elect officers, and then 
leave to them the decision of all questions, — but when there 
is any subject before the denomination of great interest, it is 
apt to be brought before the members themselves at their 
annual meeting, and a decision sought from them that shall 
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direct the course of the denomination, or bind its own direc- 
tors in the spending of the moneys entrusted to them. 

Such are two prominent defects in the American Unita- 
rian Association as at present organized. Amendments 
have already been proposed to its constitution to be voted 
upon at its next annual meeting. These defects possibly 
may be remedied then, and it may make itself fully adequate 
to act as the national representative, thoughtful counsellor; 
and practical executive of our denomination. If so, we shall 
not need another body to perform the same rode. 

While, however, this remains awaiting decision, it is well 
to cénsider whether this great need and high function in the 
denomination may not be better filled by the Conference. 
That does not possess the prestige that its long years of ser- 
vice have given to the Association. The National Confer- 
ence is not, of course, destitute of the defects which belong 
to all such bodies. As with the Association, its members 
are probably not the very best that might be chosen, do not 
attend quite as faithfully as they might, deliberate too care- 
lessly and decide too hastily, and are not innocent of being 
sometimes warped from impartial judgments and diverted 
from the strict business they have to consider by irrelevant 
rhetoric, too persuasive eloquence, or the influence and au- 
thority of distinguished men. Putting these common faults 
one side, the Conference may claim to have the advantage 
over the American Unitarian Association in its national 
character, representing by the delegates sent to it all the 
churches of our faith as fully and equally as is possible. It 
has the advantage, again, in the greater time it has for delib- 
eration. Moreover, raising the money for our missionary 
work, deliberating upon and specifying the objects it judges 
the best to spend it upon, it would seem most proper that it 
should complete the work, —that at least if it did not have 
the control of those funds, that it should have something of 
authority in regard to them. If the decisions of the Confer- 
ence are to be allowed to pledge the denomination to certain 
enterprises, those decisions should be final, impossible to be 
overturned or ignored by the administrative agency of the 
Io 
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body. And if the decisions of the Conference are to control 
the administrative agency of our body, the Conference or its 
officers should bear the responsibility of administration and 
the disbursement of funds, and by attention to their details 
and to the claims of every part of our body, qualify itself for 
deciding soberly and upon comprehensive considerations, in- 
stead of being carried away, as it is now apt to be, by an en- 

» thusiasm for one or two causes strenuously urged upon it by 
eloquent champions, to the neglect of equally deserving claims 
not so persuasively advocated. 

The Conference, therefore, may claim that it is better qual- 
ified to become the governmental body of the Unitariun de- 
nomination than the Association, and that it should try to 
fulfill the practical purposes for which it was instituted. If it 
concludes to follow this career, it must, however, as in the other 
case, modify its present organization. It must, to be effective, 
either assume itself the execution of its plans, or else form 
some organic union with the Association, which, at present, 
possess the power both of final decision and of actual execu- 
tion in our denominational enterprises. 

The relation of the two bodies at present is very anoma- 
lous and very little to be praised. One body raises the 
money, another spends it as it thinks best. One body delib- 
erates what object the denomination should work for in the 
coming year; the other body takes the result of that work 
and disposes of it as it judges to be most judicious. The 
representative of some cause desires the aid of the denomi- 
nation. He wants a church built, a college helped, a minis- 
ter sustained, a magazine aided. He presents the matter to 
one body. It debates on it half a day, perhaps, pro and con, 
and decides to support the cause. Its representative goes 
home happy, believing that he can go on in confidence 
with his enterprise. Six months later, the other body meets, 
and, just as likely as not, votes down the enterprise, or sim- 
ply ignores it and devotes the denomination’s money to some 
other cause. Fortunately we have not had many such cases 
yet. But unless my memory deceives me we have had some 
experiences of this kind. And at any moment we may have 
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more. There are questions already coming forward on which 
it seems not unlikely that the decisions of the National Con- 
ference and of the American Unitarian Association, if both 
are called upon to pass upon them, may be quite different. 
The wise way is certainly to prevent beforehand the possibil- 
ity of such oppositions. It is not well to endanger our power 
of inspiring confidence by the maintenance of such a condi- 
tion of possible inconstancy or internal antagonism. 

Such is the present unfortunate position of our two gov- 
. erning bodies. It is easier to point this out than to suggest 
aremedy. It is plain that if the two bodies are to continue 
to exist side by side, they should be put into some rational 
relation to one another. These two wheels in our denomina- 
tional coach should have an axle put between them and 
made to support each other, before they run foul of each 
other and one or both fall in the dust. 

Looking at it abstractly, it would seem to be a matter of 
regret that two independent bodies should have been organ- 
ized in our denomination, performing functions so nearly 
alike, yet neither quite sufficient of itself for all our pur- 
poses. If one were to organize the denomination afresh, it 
would seem best to have but one body, acting both as the 
deliberative and executive agency of the denomination, — 
either an American Unitarian Association, whose members 
should be representatives from all our churches, without ex- 
ception or inequality, or else a National Conference spend- 
ing through its own officers, according to its own plans, the 
money it raises. But we must take things as they are, and 
at present, I imagine, both bodies are too well established for 
either to be willing to commit suicide or to venture or think 
it right to usurp wholly the functions of the other. Some 
close union or intimate penetration of the one by the other 
may, however, be established which may enable each to sup- 
plement the other’s deficiencies, and which shall bring the 
two into a harmony that cannot be broken. The two bodies 
must address themselves to this problem, each at their first 
opportunity... Nothing, of course, should be done hastily, but 
at the quickest it will take two or three years to accomplish 
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anything, so long are the intervals between the meetings of 
the bodies. If the wisdom of our denomination will but 
take up this question, I believe they will find some good rem- 
edy. 


A CHILD’S PORTRAIT. 


Ir is herself! O wondrous mimic art, — 

That bids’t those infant charms in silent strife 
Forth from the vacant canvas thus to start, 

And bring our buried darling back to life! 


The very glance of her soft violet eyes, 
The very gleam of her red-golden hair, 

The rose-tint of the pearl-round cheek that vies 
With the sweet ruby lip, are there — all there. 


Again I hear a little eager voice 

In gleeful tones — “have dinner? want some tea?” 
As cherished little coral cups, for choice, 

By little dimpled hands, are held to me. 


Thanks, painter! yet to speak the thanks I feel, 
Words but so poorly utter forth my heart, 

I am not able. Much our grief to heal 
The cunning of thy hand doth here impart. 


Bright little Patty! To a fairer sphere 
Transplanted — brighter in immortal rays — 
Let us, with eyes scarce clouded by a tear, 
On thy so magical presentment gaze. 
C. A. 
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BY THE EDITOR. 


OUR DENOMINATIONAL POSITION. 


We would call the attention of our readers to the vigor- 
vus, manly article which we publish this week with the 
above title. We think the writer has hit upon the real diffi- 
culty in the case. Any religious denomination, to succeed, 
must meet some great want in human nature. The want 
suggested by our correspondent is a deep and real one. 
Men feel that they are estrayed from God and long for recon- 
ciliation. The cry of the soul, conscious of its own sinful- 
ness and its consequent alienation from God, is to be 
brought back and reconciled to him. But how is this recon- 
ciliation to be effected? By the great doctrine taught by 
Jesus, of freedom of access to God granted to every trusting, 
longing soul. Not so much Christ, says our correspondent, 
as the truth he taught, is what we need. On this point we 
differ from him, The truths which Christ taught are of vital 
importance in themselves. Bug there is no way of impress- 
ing them on the common mind, or “the masses,” as abstract 
truths. What Jesus taught, that he was, and it is this living 
impersonation of divine truth in him that that has given him 
such power among men. It is because he is the way, the 
truth and the life, that his doctrines have come home with 
such vital efficacy to the human mind and heart. Reconcilia- 
tion to God, freely offered to all who earnestly turn to him and 
seck forgiveness and acceptance, is a great and blessed doc- 
trine made known in the words of Jesus. But when men 
see it illustrated in one so closely united to God that in him 
dwelt all the fullness of the divinity, when they see one who 
had once entered into the depths of the divine nature com- 
ing to them with offered assurences of the divine mercy, 
their attention is arrested, their hearts are touched. Through 
this Mediator they are brought into near and personal com- 
munion with God. 
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Paul preached the great doctrines of salvation by faith and 
of reconciliation to God. But Christ, the living, personal 
Christ, the medium of a diviner life from God to man than 
had ever been known before— Christ the impersonation of 
God’s truth and love and mercy — was the central life of all 
his preaching. This was what gave him such power over 
men. And in all subsequent times when any great religious 
movement has shaken the Christian world and given tokens 
of a new coming of the kingdom of heaven, the minds and 
the hearts of men have been turning and clinging with new 
zeal and devotedness to Christ. Where little account has 
been made of him, little progress has been made in lifting 
“the masses” to higher conceptions of God, or to a deeper 
and richer experience of his truth. 


MINISTERIAL SUCCESS. 


In our little article on this subject, in the last number of 
our Magazine, we could only touch on a few points, and those 
not the most essential ones. Our object then was to show 
that if the ministry has its outward trials and failures, it Has 
them in common with other professions and pursuits, and for 
the same reasons. Lawyers, physicians, merchants as often 
fail of success as ministers, and usually from the same cause, 
namely, a want of personal adaptation to their calling. Be- 
sides this general cause of apparent failure, there are others 
to which all alike are liable, and which are usually called mis- 
fortunes. A man may lose his health at the most critical 
period, he may be located in an unfortunate place, he may 
have to deal with impracticable men, or a succession of ca- 
lamities which no one could foresee or provide against may 
fall upon him, and render the ambitior and labors of a life- 
time apparently of no avail. We all are subject to these 
accidents, and instead of reproaching those who are thus 
tried, we should extend to them our sympathy and do what 
we can to lighten their burdens. 

But it would be unfair to leave the matter here. Under 
these mutilated and seemingly unfortunate experiences are 
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often concealed the finest qualities, the richest enjoyment 
and truest success that men are ever permitted to know. 
We respect our brethren who have gone on year after year 
in the apparent noontide of success — occupying influential 
positions, and looked up to with ever increasing love and 
honor. But there is another class of men, comparatively lit- 
tle known, who even more than engage our love and rever- 
ence. They are faithful, earnest disciples of Jesus, living 
much in the depth of his thought, animated and elevated by 
his spirit, but they have no popular gifts. Their preaching 
has no charm for fashionable assemblies or for the great con- 
gregations. But it finds its way into many hearts. It awak- 
ens in them holier aspirations. It opens before them visions 
of a sweter and diviner life. Or it would enrich the world 
with a higher ideal of society—of what men and women 
should be in their relations to one another. It strikes a fatal 
blow at popular illusions and idols. Sometimes it goes too 
deep, or utters itself ‘in a voice too small and still to create 
any apparent excitement or public interest; and sometimes 
it is so uncompromising in its war on what is wrong that 
opposition and reproach are roused against it, and the faith- 
ful pastor is obliged to seek a new field for his labors. Ap- 
parently, such examples are failures; and yet, judged by a 
truer standard, they are often the most successful ministries. 
They accomplish the deepest and sometimes the broadest 
good. New fountains of Christian thought and life are 
opened, old abuses, at first alarmed and irritated, are shaken 
in their strongholds, and the way is prepared for a new ad- 
vance in the onward progress of God’s kingdom. 

No man should enter the Christian ministry who is not 
willing to accept a lot such as this if it be God’s will, and who 
does not feel that in such apparent failure is a success higher 
than any outward prosperity. 

We believe that there is no sphere of life in which a man 
of the fitting qualities can find more to stimulate, encourage 
and reward him than in the Christian ministry. The field is 
the world — the world of thought, of learning, of labor for all 
that is generous and great. There is room for the largest 
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and highest culture in every part of our nature. He will 
have the sympathy of the wisest and best men. His studies 
are those which will best unfold his own faculties and enlarge 
his whole being. And outward circumstances may smile 
upon him. There is no position in the world which has in 
itself more of the elements of personal improvement, social 
distinction and true happiness than that of a faithful and 
prosperous minister. 

But this outward prosperity may not be granted, or it may 
be taken away. Insufficient means of support, uncertainty 
as to the future, frequent changes of place, his home often 
broken up, separation from friends, and sometimes alienations 
growing out of the uncompromising nature of his principles, 
may bring great distress to the minister and his family. But 
with all this there may be the grandest success and the pro- 
foundest happiness. “ His life and ministry were a failure,” 
is sometimes said of men who in the sight of God and in the 
secret experiences of their own hearts have most truly ful- 
filled the purposes of their calling. Not alone the able and 
accomplished ministers of metropolitan churches whose 
names are known throughout the land come before us when 
we think of those we regard as most successful in the profes- 
sion; but others even more than these—they who have 
ministered in poor men’s churches, or in secluded country 
places, away from the admiration of the world, sometimes 
the objects of public obloquy and reproach, sometimes 
slighted and forgotten, sometimes hardly knowing from 
month to month where they shall procure bread for their 
children. Among such men as these we have had our saints 
and apostles, and the young man who is not willing, if need 
be, to take his place among then, sharing their hardships if 
also he may have their reward, is not worthy to become a 
minister of Christ. 

We could name of this class whom it has been a privilege 
to know while they lived and to remember with love and 
honor after their earthly life was ended. 

There was a modest, diffident student in the Cambridge 
Divinity School nearly forty years ago, with small gifts of 
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oratory and too timid to use effectively the small gifts he had. 
Yet we all felt his spiritual power. We all recognized in his 
sermons something that spoke to the deepest faculties of our 
nature and told of a deeper experience, of finer religious sus- 
ceptibilities, of a higher wisdom and a more entire consecra- 
tion of himself to his work. His life was crowded with ap- 
parent misfortunes. The slightest compensation for his ser- 
vices, a small and isolated parish, heavy domestic calamities, 
death in his household succeeding to sickness in its most 
disheartening form, his library, the gift of friends or gathered 
one book at a time from his slender earnings, consumed with 
his parsonage by fire — these were among his trials; but 
they did not disturb his faith, or change the sweetness of his 
affections or the serenity of his peace, or lead him to envy or 
distrust his brethren who seemed to rejoice in a more pros- 
perous lot. His ministry was no failure. It reached into the 
inner life of the few whose privilege it was to enjoy it. His 
more prosperous brethren felt themselves drawn by his 
example into a truer consecration of themselves to their 
work. And, to this day, there are able and learned men 
whose Christian purposes are strengthened and their hearts 
quickened to better impulses whenever they think of him. 

We should be glad to extend these desultory remarks, and 
perhaps shall do so at some future time. Outward tests, 
apparent failure or success, do not enable us to judge aright 
in these matters. The least successful in man’s sight may 
be the most successful before God. 


THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE. 


We publish in our present number an article on the ap- 
proaching meeting of the National Conference. We are glad 
to have the matter discussed in our journals, but should be 
very sorry to have it introduced at the coming meeting. 
Business matters are never wisely discussed at such gather- 
ings. . Everybody becomes impatient and disaffected. The 
opportunity for bringing forward the best thought of our best 
minds is thrown away. These biennial meetings should be 

II 
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employed as tonics and stimulants to the mind and heart of 
the denomination. Mr. May has proposed a subject which, 
if he should introduce it in a short paper bringing out its 
salient points, could not fail to stir up the minds of the 
brethren, and be of great use in the way of suggestion and 
incentive to the whole body. Other men will have other 
topics to present for discussion. These ought to be judi- 
ciously prepared beforehand, and our most earnest and able 
men ought to go prepared to engage in the discussions and 
lend to the occasion the inspiration of their best thoughts, 
In this way only can these meetings be made profitable or 
satisfactory. 


THE BRITISH (SCIENTIFIC) ASSOCIATION. 


This learned body held their meeting this year at Brigh- 
ton, when Dr. Carpenter, the newly elected President, deliv- 
ered a very interesting and able discourse. The following 
notice of a portion of it is taken from “The London News :” 


“From this review of man’s function as the scientific interpreter 
in certain departments of natural knowledge, Dr. Carpenter passes 
to the interminable controversy between the Intuitionalists and 
those who regard experience as the sole basis of knowledge ; but 
he wisely stops on the threshold. His chief aim is to point out 
what he believes to be a means of reconciling the two schools; 
and this he thinks he has found in the idea that the intellectual 
intuitions of any one generation are the embodied experiences of 
the previous race. There has been a progressive improvement in 
the thinking power of man. Acquired mental ‘habitudes impress 
themselves on the organization with sufficient force and perma- 
nence to occasion their transmission to offspring in tendencies to 
similar modes of thought. Knowledge cannot descend from one 
generation to another, but an increased aptitude for acquiring 
knowledge may be inherited. Thus it happens that conceptions 
which prove inadmissible to the minds of one generation subse- 
quently find acceptance, and are acknowledged to be self-evident. 
Dr. Carpenter has, no doubt, here stated an opinion which is well 
worthy of examination ; but he can hardly expect the Intuitionalists 
to recognize in it a ground which they can occupy. Dealing next 
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with those interpreters of nature who insist that force is a mere fig- 
ment, and that we know nothing but matter and its laws, Dr. Car- 
penter maintains that it would be more correct to regard matter as 
a conception of the intellect and force as precisely the one thing of 
which we have a direct knowledge. The doctrine of common sense 
here comes into application. We have personal experience of force 
in resistance and weight, derived from our own perception of exer- 
tion. If experience is indeed the basis of knowledge, we cannot 
neglect the most direct of all experiences. Dr. Carpenter quotes 
with approbation the remark of Sir John Herschell that the univer- 
sal consciousness of mankind is as much in accord in regard to the 
existence of a real and intimate connection between cause and 
effect as it is in regard to the existence of an external world. Thus 
that interpretaton of nature which does not co-ordinate the idea of 
Force with that of Motion, and regard the former as the cause of 
the latter, must be very inadequate. Dr. Carpenter’s reasoning 
leads him to the conclusion that modern science has been too exclu- 
sively phenomenal, too much confined to generalizations. “ Fixing 
its attention exclusively on the order of nature, it has separated 
itself wholly from. theology whose function it is to seek after its 
cause.” It is entitled to do this both because it pursues its own 
independent objects, and because its pursuits have dertainly been 
impeded by theologians. But he maintains it is not justified in 
assuming to take the place of theology, and setting up its own 
account of the order of nature as a sufficient account of its cause. 
When it does so it invades a province of thought to which it has 
no claim, and provokes, not unreasonably, the hostility of those 
who ought to be its best friends. It will be seen that Dr. Carpen- 
ter has not shrunk from some of the boldest problems which are 
now occupying the mind of the age. His address will be warmly 
applauded and as vehemently opposed. No one will deny that it is 
highly stimulant of thought, and a worthy introduction to the labors 
of the great Association over which he presides.” 


DR. LIVINGSTONE. 


A letter from the London correspondent of “ The Boston 
Daily Advertiser,” of Sept. 17, gives a very interesting ac- 
count of the two men who went in quest of Dr. Livingstone. 
It is sad to think how far mean personal jealousies are 
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allowed to go even among scientific bodies. We make a few 
extracts :— 


“‘ Circumstances have brought me into close contact with two gen- 
tlemen whose names are a good deal before the world at this time, 
and who have met with very different fates, — Mr. H. M. Stanley, 
the discoverer of Livingstone, and Lieutenant Llewellyn Dawson, the 
chief of the abortive Livingstone Fund. It was a strange contrast 
to pass from the house of one to the other within a few hours, and 
to mark the melancholy of the one and the radiant buoyancy which 
seemed to pervade the other. Stanley had just received the 
Queen’s present and Lord Granville’s letter when I called... . 
The form of recognition accorded to Stanley by the queen is thus 
of the precise kind which should gratify him, and, I may add, 
which has gratified him more than any other. It is a noble heir- 
loom to preserve and to hand down, and the letter with which it 
was accompanied enhances the value of the gift, which, apart from 
all associations, is intrinsically considerable. The box is an oblong 
of dark blue enamel, with the letters V. R. encyphered in good- 
sized diamonds on-the centre of the lid. Round this and describ- 
ing a considerable circle is a ring of diamonds of a° larger size 
yet ; and the effect of the combination is exceedingly gorgeous and 
rich. Messrs. Garrard, of the Haymarket, London, are the mak- 
ers of the box, the value of which cannot be less than five hundred 
pounds. 

“Stanley was hard at work upon his book. His private secretary 
was making transcripts of his diaries in an adjoining room; and 
the whole place seemed redolent of African exploration. I wish 
the malicious idiots who ‘go about saying things,’ and who have 
pretended to believe that the story of finding Livingstone was a 
fabrication, could see Stanley at home as I saw him on the morn- 
ing of the 30th of August, 1872. Diaries and note-books which 
had been filled in the heart of Africa were on the table, and when 
I took up one and opening it at hap-hazard read a passage aloud, 
it came to Stanley like a lifting of the veil between the present and 
the past. It was to the effect that his companion, Shaw, who died 
soon afterwards, was growing gradually worse, and that the poor 
fellow was losing heart. ‘If I am only able to keep my health,’ 
was Stanley’s comment, ‘I do not fear but I shall be able to carry 
out my mission.’ I do not pledge myself to the words but to the 
spirit of the entry ; and the note-book and the touches of the trav- 
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eler’s inner life which it revealed will long live in my memory. 
. . . Stanley’s note-books are remarkable for their copiousness and 
clearness. The ordinary Lett’s diary with a printed heading for 
each day of the month was the one he carried, and the entries 
were made regularly as he stopped at night. There is no doubt of 
this. I have seen them, handled them, and know enough of their 
contents to say that they will make Stanley’s forthcoming book 
one of the most interesting works on Africa which the world has 
seen. 

And this brings me to Lieutenant Dawson and the visit I paid 
him. It will be remembered that the Livingstone Relief and 
Search Expedition was fitted out under the auspices of the Geo- 
graphical Society, and by means supplied by the public. Lieu- 
tenant Dawson had eighteen months leave of absence granted him 
by the admiralty to “search for Livingstone.” The very day he 
arrived at the first stage of his journey into the interior after leav- 
ing Zanzibar he got the intelligence that Livingstone had been 
found and succored by Stanley, and that the chief object of his 
mission was an end. Bitterly disappointed he took counsel of the 
political agent at Zanzibar, Dr. Kirk, and after due deliberation 
determined to return home. For this course he has been violently, 
I had almost written libellously, assailed. The gallant geographers 
have never come to his assistance. . . . All this was in my mind 
when I sent up my card and asked to see Lieutenant Dawson. 
Once more did the room I was in tell its owner’s story ; but how 
differently to Stanley’s. Failure was written here as plainly as suc- 
cess there. There were Indian rugs, and ivory and ebony carvings, 
speaking of presents brought home from previous voyages ; and 
there were prize-books on the table, showing that when Lewellyn S. 
Dawson was a Blue-coat boy he carried off the prizes of his class 
at Christ’s Hospital two years in succession. I knew that his sub- 
sequent career in the royal navy had justified this early promise, 
and that as a surveying officer his services had won honorable men- 
tion from his superiors. ... The luck was against Lieutenant 
Dawson when he accepted the charge of the expedition, and cir- 
cumstances have been against him throughout. Who on earth 
would have expected that an expedition equipped at the public 
expense and starting under the protection of the Royal Geographi- 
cal Society would be forestalled by a mere newspaper correspon- 
dent, whose landing in Africa and determination to find Living- 
stone had been regarded as an atrocious joke? Then Living- 
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stone’s enmity to the Geographical Society was not known. The 
public who subscribed for the traveler’s relief did so with the full 
conviction that Sir Roderick Murchison’s successors were animated 
by the same spirit as himself. Because that gallant old soldier 
loved Livingstone and Livingstone him, the kind-hearted, blunder- 
ing public concluded that the geographers generally felt as they 
did, and were anxious for the traveler’s safety above all things. 
Lieutenant Dawson was impressed with the same views. It was 
only when he got to Zanzibar that he learned that he was to be 
employed as a sort of go-between or cat’s-paw between a man who 
was determined to keep his information to himself and a body of 
men who were determined to extract the same information from him 
under the special pleas of anxiety for his welfare and a desire to 
afford him relief. Livingstone found and succored, Stanley with 
full instructions to act for him, Stanley in possession of his papers, 
Stanley chafged with written authority to send back any relief expe- 
ditions which might be on the way, and Dawson with the duty of 
search over, and the other duties of making surveys and acquiring 
‘ geographical facts’ alone left to him, — what was the latter to do? 
Return home as quietly and speedily as possible of course. Was 
he to dog Livingstone’s heels and lay in wait to rob him of his 
hard-earned knowledge? Was he, in the capacity of agent of the 
Geographical Society, to set up an opposition shop and thwart and 
irritate Livingstone at every turn? He did none of these things. 
He came home, like a sensible man ; and for so doing has met with 
nothing but obloquy and misconception. It has been hard on Daw- 
son, as I felt yesterday, that he should have lost, through no fault 
of his own, what seemed a chance of brilliant distinction ; but 
harder than this to bear must be the ungenerous treatment of his 
countrymen, and the proud consciousness that not one of the stric- 
tures leveled at him are deserved. But the contrast between the 
two men, both young, spirited, and eminently likable, will be pres- 
ent with me to my latest day. It shows one at a glance the mighty 
difference between failure and success. Here, the necessity of 
standing on the defensive lest a bright professional reputation 
should be marred. There, the publishers, cap in hand, the-world 
waiting for whatever may be vouchsafed to it, compliments from 
ministers, and gifts and thanks from a queen. Stanley is a noble 
fellow, and more than deserves every honor he has got; but it is 
good to study the meaning of ve victis, and I regard Dawson’s as a 
salient case of unmerited ill-luck.” 
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HUMBOLDT COLLEGE. 


This new institution was to be opened for students on the 
eighteenth of September. We believe that it is to exercise a 
very important influence in the civilization of that central 
part of our country. A college there, without sectarian bias, 
expanding with the intellectual wants of the country, and 
increasing those wants by its high standard of education, 
can hardly fail to be a great power for good in all that re- 
gion. 

We copy the following from “ The Springvale Republican,” 
of Sept. 13:— 


“Humboldt College is to receive to its care and instruction its 
first class of students on Wednesday next, and thus take its place 
among the colleges of our country and the world. It is this fact, 
taken in connection with its high mission as an unsectarian school, 
that gives importance to the day. Whether the occasion shall com- 
mand much or little notice to-day, will have little to do with its 


influence for good fifty years hence, when more people will be liv- 
ing within a hundred miles of it than now inhabit the State of 
Massachusetts with all her noble cities, and when instead of one 
edifice a score of buildings will nestle and tower among the trees 
that will then beautify the College park. 

“We have to say, for the encouragement of its friends, that there 
are already over thirty students’ names enrolled.” 


“ Give largely, that thy soul may grow ; 
Give nobly, that thy life may flow 
In sweetest strains. 
Give all thou hast unto the poor ; 
Then, at the pearly gates of prayer, 
Knock, and thou shalt enter where 
The harvest plains 
Are white with gains.” 
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BY E. H. SEARS. 
THE CHRISTIAN ASSURANCE. 


THE following letter comes to us from Lincolnshire, England, 
from one who evidently has revolved the subject intelligently and 
earnestly. We wish the letter and what we shall say in response 
might be suggestive to others who can treat it more profoundly 
than we can and from a riper Christian experience. 


St. MARTIN’s, STAMFORD, ENG., July 30, 1872. 

Dear Sir,— ... I venture to ask your kind assistance in a difficulty 
which requires for its solution the verifying evidence of a more decided 
spiritual experience than I have been privileged to possess. The diffi- 
culty to which I refer is connected with the subject of Christian assur- 
ance, which is now becoming very prominent among the questions of the 
day. 

1. Is it not everywhere implied in the New Testament that the first 
Christian believers from the moment of their conversion had a direct 
consciousness of forgiveness or acceptance with God, as distinguished 
from that zzferential assurance which is founded on the subsequent evi- 
dence of a holy and consistent Ilfe ? 

2. Is not such a direct assurance of forgiveness the proper privilege 
of all who have turned to the Lord with full purpose of heart, and there- 
fore is not the want of it due to some mental or moral hindrance in our- 
selves? : 

3. Are the Plymouth brethren right in declaring to all who are not 
thus assured of forgiveness that the work of salvation is not yet begun? 
Is it not a fact that many die without this assurance, in whom neverthe- 
less is some quickened germ of goodness which, under the salutary dis- 
cipline of the world of spirits, will be developed into a ruling love ? 

4. Admitting the fact that a direct assurance of forgiveness is the 
privilege of some, and that such assurance is a blessing greatly to be 
desired by all, — what practical directions should be given to those who 
have it not, but are asking in sincerity and earnestness how it is to be 
obtained ? 

I have been thinking that a true idea of the nature of the Divine for- 
giveness will show the truth concerning the nature of assurance also. 
If the effect of sin is to interpose between us and the Lord that which 
shuts out from us the spiritual light and heat which he is ever shedding 
upon all, and if the forgiveness of sin is the removal by the Lord of 
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such interposing cloud or veil, then it seems to-follow that the immedi- 
ate effect of the Divine forgiveness is a reception of spiritual influx 
which relieves the conscience of a sense of guilt and gives direct assur- 
ance of reconciliation with God. 

In offering this suggestion I feel that 1 am but groping in the dark, 
and that the true philosophy of the subject is known only to those who 
are better acquainted than I am with the laws of the spiritual world. 
That sin brings a cloud over the spirit and hides from us the light of 
God’s countenance is a fact of bitter experience, but Zow it does this, 
and what is the nature of that cloud, — whether or not it is the false and 
evil and disquieting sphere of evil spirits drawn to us by our sins, —is a 
question I cannot answer. Light on this subject would be indeed ac- 
ceptable. 

I have been blamed by Swedenborgian friends for maintaining the pos- 
sibility of a direct assurance. They call it irrational and enthusiastic, 
and will admit of no witness of the Spirit other than the evidence af- 
forded by those “fruits of the Spirit” which are the marks of God’s 
true children, — which evidence they say is not of direct consciousness, 
but of rational inference from facts. It appears to me that the early 
Christians realized something more than this. “ Zhe Spirit itself” is 
said to have borne witness with their spirits; and this seems to imply 
that they were assured of acceptance, not merely by the evidence of 
their lives, — though this also is true,— but dy zxward and direct testt- 
mony from the Lord himself. Nothing short of this direct conscious- 
ness of acceptance with God seems to me sufficient to account for the 
peace and joy in believing which characterized the early Christians: and 
surely such an encouragement under trial, and such an incentive to holi- 
ness of life, is not denied to us. Were our faith as strong and our self- 
surrender as unreserved as theirs, surely in the matter of personal as- 
surance there would be no such difference between us and them. 

It appears to me that those who teach the doctrine of an inferential 
assurance must make up their minds to walk in darkness and discourage- 
ment until victory over evil is so far accomplished as to leave no reason- 
able doubt concerning their spiritual state. It must then follow that 
those who are most humble in view of the Divine holiness as contrasted 
with their own felt unworthiness will be most likely to write bitter things 
against themselves and least likely to realize the joy and comfort of an 
undoubting assurance of their acceptance. So I think we are driven to 
the doctrine of a direct Divine testimony at last to the fact of our accep- 
tance with God. Granting this, how vitally important does the answer 
to question four become! Such vague directions as, “Believe in the 
Lord Jesus Christ,” “Take God at his word,” and the like, are not 
enough. We require to know more explicitly the moral and intellectual 
and spiritual elements of that faith through which the Divine testimony 


is received... . 
Believe me sincerely yours, 
12 
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1. We should not confound the two kinds of assurance vouch- 
safed to the first Christian believers. Open vision and open inter- 
course with the risen Christ entered largely into their experience ; 
for they lived at the inauguration of a new era, and at a time when 
the new faith was brought into such sharp antagonism with the old 
diabolism that it needed and received a more visible protection 
from the Divine Providence. This gave an assurace of immortal- 
ity and its retributions, and of the glorified Christ as a present Me- 
diator which was complete and absolute. We have reason to be- 
lieve that this was continued past the second century. But a direct 
consciousness of individual forgiveness and acceptance with God is 
quite distinct from assurance of a spirit world and its objective 
realities. The assurance of those realities followed directly on 
conversion, in fact, was involved in it. Not so as we understand 
the direct consciousness of forgiveness. That was a Christian 
attainment that followed conversion when the believer was true to 
his convictions and received and lived the new life inflowing from 
the Lord. Three years of retirement and of self-consecrating 
prayer and communion with the Lord interspaced Paul’s conver- 
sion and preaching the Word, and even then the assurance was not 
without some fluctuations, and earnest self-watch lest he should be 
found a castaway. The Holy Ghost “fell” on them who heard 
and received the Christian message, and turned them to the Lord. 
This might have been instantaneous even. The convictions, the 
repentance, the new life within and without, followed afterwards 
through the regenerating grace. ‘These were not instantaneous, 
though they proceeded rapidly under the more full influx of the 
Divine Power, and their consummation was a plenary conscious- 
ness of pardon and peace. So we read the New Testament history 
of the first followers of Christ. 

2. There are hundreds and thousands of saintly persons hoping 
for the Christian salvation and living the Christian life whose assur- 
ance of forgiveness and acceptance with God is inferential, not 
given directly in the consciousness. There are multitudes not of 
the Christian faith, but of other religions, who, as we believe, only 
wait the transformation of death to rise into the glad and open 
fruition of the Divine favor. To believe otherwise would be to 
limit the Divine grace to very few, and assume even that the ma- 
jority of good men in all ages have been lost. The conclusion, 
then, is inevitable that the “quickened germ of goodness” in my- 
riads of souls is developed to its fullness in another life, to whose 
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consciousness in this no direct assurance of forgiveness was ever 
yielded from the Holy Spirit. Indeed, how many saintly persons 
doubtful and distrustful of themselves have passed on to the higher 
glories! ‘ 

3. But the peace in believing, the direct assurance of forgiveness 
yielded from the Divine Presence with all its fullness of joy, we 
believe none the less a Christian attainment here on the earth, 
making duty a delight and heaven already attained. ‘That the first 
Christians had it, that the martyrs had it and even enjoyed it amid 
flames and on racks of torture, there is abundant testimony. It 
has been the consummation of the regenerate life ever since, and 
we do not feel at all sure that it was any more frequent in the first 
Christian ages than some that have followed. We aspire towards 
it, and sing of it almost every Sunday, as in the hymn, — 

“ Lord, how secure and blest are they 
Who feel the joys of pardoned sin ; 
Should storms of wrath shake earth and sea, 
Their minds have heaven and peace within.” 

This consummation seems to us to be attained by the presence 
and action of the Paraclete on the Christian heart and mind, but 
also by the ensphering heavens themselves into whose invisible 
communion the believer is brought through oneness of faith, aim, 
spirit, and life. 

4. When we come to the fractical directions through which this 
consummation is reached, we feel the depth and breadth and vast- 
ness of the subject, and would much rather sit down and listen to 
those who have attained it in its fullness than speak ourselves. 
But some thoughts occur to us, indeed have long occurred with 
growing urgency. 

The hindrances in ourselves are obvious. They are not only sin, 
but the fruits of sin in the earth/iness which it leaves behind. And 
we do not mean by sin alone a breaking of the moral law. Selfish 
ends pursued within all the rules of the decalogue may leave the 
mind and heart untouched as to its central life and love. Com- 
plete consecration of mind, heart, body, possessions, and position 
in life to the same ends that the Lord has, and that brought Christ 
into this world, — the undoing of heavy burdens, the elevation and 
regeneration of society about us, and the salvation of the world, — 
this we understand was a prime condition of the conscious pres- 
ence and “Well done” which came from the Paraclete to the disci- 
ples of Jesus. 
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Then a faith in Christ such as the first Christians had we take to 
be a prime essential of the Comforter which is yielded through him. 
Without this we have only a cold deism with no sense of the Divine 
inworking and nearness. It need not be a technical nor ecclesias- 
tical faith, but one which sees in Jesus Christ a manifestation of 
the Father in his personality and his all-sufficing power and love. 
All this, we suppose, is obvious and needs no argument to any 
Christian believer to whom alone this subject has commanding 
interest. 

But there are other conditions. We have a great deal of preach- 
ing, we have comparatively very little Aearing, — very little of that 
listening through which the Holy Spirit yields its full influx to the 
souls of men. We rush into crowds, we hear eloquent preachers 
and praise them, or we hear dull preachers and criticise them, and 
if they play upon us skillfully we think we have “got religion.” Or 
perhaps the preacher exhibits “the evidences,” and we are assured 
logically and inferentially of our heaven hereafter. Now, as we 
understand, those who come to direct converse with the Lord and 
assurance of his favor and joy in his atonement, come by a hearing 
more still and profound than all this. It is by reading, comparing, 
and self-applying the Divine Word, and by that prayer so still and 
earnest that it is not merely verbal petition, but ascending up into 
heaven through the rifts made wide by a faith growing clear, con- 
sistent, and sunbright, and the coming thence on the growing noon- 
tide of the Holy Spirit. How much of this would Paul have told 

“us was given him in those three years of retirement! How much 
of exhortation and meeting-going we have, or how much of listless 
staying at home which is called rest, but how little in comparison 
of that sequestration where the soul summons her highest powers 
into full action and becomes self-revealed, where she acquaints 
herself with her deepest needs, and where she meets the Lord 
alone! 

But there is another condition, in our apprehension, and one that 
addresses itself with especial pungency to our Unitarian communi- 
ties. Communion and fellowship! why, we hardly know the mean- 
ing of the words in the gospel sense and application. But we take 
it the Divine influx never comes in its full and joyous power to indi- 
viduals as such. It comes through the church of Christ as an organ- 
ism to receive him and act with him. Conventions, conferences, pic- 
nic parties, are all good things in their way: they are not any such 
gathering together as secures the promise, “I am one in the midst 
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of them,” — one that is in such wise that all hearts melt befere him 
and flow together. There are bodies of believers called churches 
who have not the conscious presence of the Christ ; but are they 
such bodies and with such ends and activities, and such a faith in 
him as the first Christians had, or the Christians of any age into 
the midst of whom the Holy Spirit comes with cleansing fire, with 
whispers of forgiveness, till the peace and the tenderness of mind 
overflow, and worship becomes that of the sons of God shouting 
for joy? Wethink not. We believe the conditions honestly and 
fairly complied with, individual, social, and organic, will aways, as 
much now as in the primitive times, secure to the believer that in- 
flux of the Divine Spirit which gives him a direct consciousness of 
forgiveness and peace with God, and that delight in doing his will 
which makes our daily work on earth a song of praise, chiming with 
the harmonies of heaven. 

Self-consecration so entire that the end of life is single and not 
double, less* preaching of the ad captandum sort and a great deal 
more of listening, and from such listening a coming together with 
the acknowledged presence and Divinity of the Christ, being organ- 
ized in his name and working for the same ends that he does, we 
understand to be the conditions of such oneness with him that his 
peace, forgiveness, and joy are wrought directly in the conscious- 
ness of the believer, and not left to be inferred as the reward only 
in a heaven hereafter. This consummation, we believe, will be had 
more abundantly in the communion of the churches when individ- 
ual consecration in them is more entire. It will be found more 
abundantly when we gather anew around the Head of the Church, 
and have done freezing, each on his rock of independence. 


PracE, Peace. Charles Sumner gives a whole column to show 
that he has always been in favor of peace and reconciliation. No- 
body doubts it, for everybody is in favor of peace. Jefferson Davis, 
Robert ‘Toombs, Gens. Lee and Beauregard, were all peace men. 
Abraham Lincoln was for peace. There was some difference of 
opinion as to the best means of reaching that desirable consumma- 
tion. Davis and his friends and co-workers wanted to be “let 
alone,” while they broke up the Union and destroyed the govern- 
ment, and established one founded on slavery as the corner-stone. 
Then they would have waged no war. Buchanan was a peace man, 
folding his arms and letting the government go to pieces. The 
Ku Klux strike for peace by killing Negroes and Yankees and 
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breaking up schools, —things which greatly disturb their ideas of 
the millennium. McClellan was for peace, but he was taking a 
prodigious long way to reach it, and one very expensive of blood 
and treasure. The four most efficient peace men of these times, 
men who sought it by the shortest way, we take to be Sherman, 
Grant, Thomas, and Sheridan. First purity, — then comes peace. 


“Goop HEALTH” is publishing some very suggestive articles on 
the automatic action of the brain, — showing by some very striking 
facts that the mind will do sometimes spontaneously, that is, with- 
out conscious working and willing, what it cannot do by main 
strength. The subject is nearly allied to that of inspiration, or the 
working of a higher reason through our minds, when our own 
proper reason, as well as all our faculties, is quiescent. There are 
some ministers who say that their best sermons are not those which 
they thought out, but which thought themselves out. So the best 
poetry is that which sings itself. Here is one of the facts cited in 
“Good Health,” given on the authority of a clergyman well known 
in London. It occurred in the experience of a professor in mathe- 
matics. A question of great difficulty had been referred to him. 
He tried it over and over, he covered many slates with figures, but 
could not solve it. He went to bed without having succeeded. In 
the morning when he went to his desk he found the whole problem 
worked out in his own hand, and worked out by a process much 
shorter than any he had tried. 

A Mr. Wenham undertook to construct an instrument which 
should be an improvement on the binocular microscope. He 
thought a great deal, but could not think out the form of prism 
which would do what was required, and he gave it up. A fortnight 
after, while he was reading a stupid novel and thinking nothing 
whatever of his microscope, the form of the prism flashed of itself 
into his mind. He fetched his mathematical instruments, worked 
out the angles, made the prism the next morning, which answered 
to a charm ; and from that invention nearly all the binocular micro- 
scopes have been constructed in England ever since. 

Lazy people must take no encouragement from these cases. It 
will be observed that the ézvol/untary brain did not achieve these 
surprising results till after the vo/untary had first been put faithfully 
to work. The gods help those who first try to help themselves. 


SCIENCE VS. THE SUPERNATURAL. Beattie thus indicates “the 
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despair of science” in its endeavors to bring the phenomena of 
mind and spirit within the province of the dissecting-room and the 
microscope : — 
“ So fares the system-building sage 

Who, plodding on from age to age, 

Has proved all other reasoners fools, 

And bound all nature by his rules ; 

So fares he in that dreadful hour 

When injured Truth exerts her power 

Some new phenomenon to raise ; 

Which bursting on his frightened gaze, 

From its proud summit to the ground 

Proves the whole edifice unsound.” 


RHETORICAL GEMS FROM CHARLES SUMNER’S Last INTENDED 
SpEEcH. Zhe Wickedness of the Ruling Power. “The Sermon on 
the Mount is forgotten, the Beatitudes are set aside.” “If not 
war, they would preserve at least the passions of war, and instead 
of peace would scatter distrust and defiance. The old fable is 
renewed, — 

‘“* Emboldened now on fresh attempt he goes, 
With serpent’s teeth the fertile furrow sows ; 
The glebe fermenting with enchanted juice 
Makes the snake’s teeth a human crop produce.” 

The Evidence. ‘“ Reconstruction is now complete. Every State 
is represented in the Senate, and every district is represented in 
the House of Representatives. Every Senator and every Repre- 
sentative is in his place. There are no vacant seats in either cham- 
ber, and among the members are fellow-citizens of the African race. 
And amnesty nearly universal has been adopted. In this condition 
of things, I find new reason for change.” 

The Sun and Horace Greeley Compared. “Not to put faith in 
Horace Greeley is to act not only without evidence, but against evi- 
dence so manifest and constant in unbroken continuity as to seem 
like a law of nature. As well distrust the sun in his appointed 
course.” 

The Executive Mansion. “A barrack cesspool.” 


THE Goop TimE CoMING seems close at hand in Massachusetts 
when women are to vote at the polls, or at least have the privilege 
offered them. The last Republican convention adopted a resolu- 
tion without opposition in favor of “extending suffrage on equal 
terms to all American citizens irrespective of sex,” and it will “hail 
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the day when the educated intellect and enlightened conscience of 
woman find direct expression at the ballot-box.” If this is not 
merely thrown out for buncombe and to keep the party whole in an 
important crisis, to be repudiated aftewards, —— and the character of 
the leading spirits of the convention forbids the hypothesis, — then 
at the next session of the Legislature measures will be taken to 
carry the resolution into practice. The first measure ought to be, 
and probably will be, to submit the question to the women of Mas- 
sachusetts whether they will accept the ballot, and get their direct 
answer, yes or no. If they say, “ Yes,” they should accept with the 
right all the duties pertaining to it. Rights involve duties, and we 
hold that every person who has the legal right of voting is solemnly 
bound to exercise it, and never to shirk its duty in sunshine or in 
storm. It involves the duty of reading, thinking, and gathering 
information upon all matters to be passed upon. It involves the 
duty, too, of the caucus, of party combination, and of so much 
party machinery as shall make the ballot effective to the ends of 
humanity and justice. For ourselves, we would trust to “the edu- 
cated intellect and enlightened conscience of women” quite as im- 
plicitly as to those of men, and we should probably get a greater 


percentage of these qualifications among the women of Massachu- 
setts than among the men. But we say, let them decide first 
whether they will accept the ballot or not ; and if they say yes, 
them attend to its duties promptly and universally, and not leave them 
to ignorant or incompetent women, or those selfishly ambitious for 
notoriety or leadership. 


THE AUSPICIOUS RESULT OF THE GENEVA CONFERENCE is the 
best sign of the times, and an achievement of Gen. Grant’s admin- 
istration of more lasting glory even than his brilliant campaigns. 
How much of prudence and wisdom it required will be obvious 
when we remember the irritable and angry state of the English 
mind, and that an injudicious course or a few injudicious words 


~ even would have made the whole proceeding a failure. The fifteen 


millions which England is to pay, and which no American believes 
will begin to measure the amount of her wrong, are of small ac- 
count ; but the precedent in its influence on the peace of nations, 
and its bearing on the duties which one ‘nation owes to another in 
times of trial and calamity, has a value beyond estimation. In the 
higher work of peace-making the victories outshine the victories of 
war. 
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In Curist; or, The Believer’s Union with his Lord. By A. J. Gor- 
don. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 


This book is thoroughly Trinitarian. It is also thoroughly Chris- 
tian in its tone and spirit. In some respects it dwells more in the 
letter than seems to us favorable to the highest Christian life ; and 
yet there are passages which go right to the heart of the deepest 
religious experience. The habit of the author is more meditative 
than logical. His thought utters itself in the still small voice of 
reason rather than in noisy processes of controversial demonstra- 
tion. It belongs, therefore, to the books for the closet, where we 
seek for help in our devotions and our highest thoughts. A few 
sentences will indicate its style and method : — 


“ Self-denial is of the nature of self-discovery, since it enables one to 
look more deeply into human nature through the very void it has refused 
to fill. But know thyself is not the gospel precept for the attainment of 
eternal life. . . . Communion, the constant partaking of the Divine life 
through the appetites and organs which that life has supplied, is the 
knowing of God through identification with the nature of God. As be- 
tween man and man, thought is the medium of life, and the words of 
intimate conversation serve to transmit the subtle essence of intelli- 
gence, affection, and feeling from one to another: so between the re- 
newed soul and God.” 


Unawares. By the author of “The Rose Garden.” Boston: Rob- 
erts Brothers. 

We have read this book with unusual interest and pleasure. It 
is lively, ingenious, and entertaining. It opens to us a pleasant 
picture of village life in France, and gives an example of a good 
man such as it is always refreshing to have set before us. 


Tue Vicar’s DauGuTer. By George MacDonald. Boston: Rob- | 
erts Brothers. 


If this were the work of a new author, we think we should con- 
sider it a novel of great interest and promise. It has scenes of un- 
common beauty and power. And yet, as compared with some of 
MacDonald’s stories, we should say that it bears marks of exhaus- 
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tion. Some of the chapters seem as if written merely to fill up 
and enlarge the book. Its moral tone is all right, and its tendency 
will be to encourage and strengthen those who are laboring for the 
higher good of man. 


SAILING ON THE NILE. By Laurent Laporte. Translated from the 

French by Virginia Vaughn. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

This book, like its subject, is full of sunshine ; its pages pleas- 
ant, easy reading. It does not aim to be profound, but it has the 
French vivacity, and shows how pleasantly people can spend a few 
weeks on the Nile. 


ConcorD Days. By A. Bronson Alcott. Boston: Roberts Rroth- 
ers. 

A book, pure in language and in sentiment, from which many 
thoughts and much valuable knowledge may be gained. Mr. Alcott, 
the serene idealist, with a keen perception of what belongs to living 
and actual men and women, nowhere appears to better advantage 
than here in his familiar aiscourse on great as well as common 
themes. It is a book to have on the table through the winter, — 
to be taken up and read by installments. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA PILGRIM, and Other Poems. By John Green- 
leaf Whittier. Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co. 

Mr. Whittier retains in a remarkable degree the qualities which 
have endeared him to more than one generation of readers. If 
something of the earnestness and sparkle of youth is gone, its 
place is filled with an added serenity and sweetness. We feel that 
his own prayer is fulfilled, — 

“ Rest for the weary hands is good, 
And love for hearts that pine, 
But let the manly habitude 
Of upright souls be mine.” 


He takes us into the silent covert of the inner life. He shows us 
* everywhere the presence and the love of God. His verse seems to 
us more harmonious than ever before. Except in the perfect little 
poem beginning — 

“ Another hand is beckoning us,” 


we doubt whether Whittier has ever written anything sweeter or 
more perfect than “The Singer,” in the volume before us. If the 
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first and longest of the poems drags a little, it throws around us its 
own beautiful spirit, and we are not unwilling to loiter by the way 
in such an atmosphere. The volume is welcomed by us, and will 
be welcomed in many homes as the messenger of good, and of good 
only. 


STORIES AND Poems, by Mother and Daughter. By Caroline Gil- 
man and Caroline Howard Jervey. Illustrated. Boston: Lee 
& Shepard. 

It is pleasant to see again the first of these names on the title- 
page of a book, as it brings before us one of the few women, such 
as Miss Sedgewick and Miss Leslie, who nearly half a century ago 
helped to give form and substance to our American literature. The 
volume before us is a collection of pleasing stories and poems, many 
of which we remember to have been struck with before. Some of 
the little poems are especially good. In its external form and 
arrangement also the book is a very attractive one. 


THE PLEASANT Cove Series. The Child of the Island Glen. By 
Elijah Kellogg. Illustrated. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
We have not had time to fead this volume. But those of Mr. 
Kellogg’s stories that we have read are full of exciting incidents 
and adventures. 


PICKED UP AprIFT. By Prof. James DeMille. Illustrated. Bos- 
ton: Lee & Shepard. 

Sermons. By C. D. N. Campbell, D.D. New York: Hurd & 
Houghton. 


We hope in our next number to give some account of these two 
very dissimilar volumes. 


PARKS, PROMENADES, AND GARDENS OF Paris. By W. H. Robin- 
son. London: Murray. 

A correspondent of “The London Times,” an experienced bota- 
nist and a true lover of nature, W. H. Robinson, has issued a 
charming book, full of illustrations, which cannot fail of proving as 
useful as it is delightful. His main idea is that London parks are 
generally spoiled by stiffness, monotony, and want of plan. Paris 
has far surpassed the rest of the world by the creation of exquisite 
little public gardens where a few years ago the poor had been 
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crowded to suffocation: a dense neighborhood has not only been 
freed from malaria by opening these city-lungs, but transformed 
into a fountain of fresh life; the Tour St. Jacques (which most 
travelers never saw) is now made, not only one of those attractions 
which keep a stranger in Paris, but the daily resort of thousands 
of humble Parisians for health and pleasure. Robinson claims that 
the reserved squares in London should be thrown open to the pub- 
lic ; should be stocked with a variety of hardy, handsome, shady 
trees ; should be converted from the unused privileges of the rich 
(who are expected to pay a pound annually for their support) into 
silent educators of the masses, who would speedily learn to protect 
these their rights, respect the more fortunate classes, and rise up 
from filth, misery, despair, and sin. 

As far as is known, the French market-gardeners are in advance 
of the world, are able to bear the additional expense of sending 
tons and tons of lettuce and asparagus to the London market, pro- 
duce a great deal more from the same ground than in England, and 
make these necessaries of life far cheaper than even where land is 
dog-cheap, as in America. The winter culture of mushrooms in the 
abandoned quarries of Paris forms an exceedingly curious chapter, 
the twenty-first. Down a sixty-foot well one passes by a shaky lad- 
der into caverns extending half-a-dozen miles, lined with diminu- 
tive, rounded beds of button-like mushrooms, yielding sometimes 
three thousand pounds a day to the Paris and London market: the 
labor is constant, but not severe, remunerative and not unhealthy, 
extending through the year, and therefore meeting the wants of 
thousands of the unemployed among us. When, in many an Ameri- 
can city, the few vegetables that can be boughtr ae so poor, tough, 
wilted, and costly as to tempt many housekeepers to dispense with 
everything but the indispensable potato, it is amazing to see the 
neighborhood of Paris, with dear land and dearer “dressing,” 
abounding in the most wholesome as well as delicious vegetables, 
at such reasonable prices as to realize a handsome profit on send- 
ing them to England. 

Some very curious specimens are given among the four hundred 
illustrations of the detestable fashion of torturing fruit-trees to grow 
into a name or an initial on the side of a wall,—to the injury of 
the tree itself, as well as the loss of fruit and the corruption of 
taste. F. W. H. 





